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THE TONALITY OF LYRIC POETRY: AN EXPERIMENT IN 
METHOD 


JAMES J. L_YNcH 


The artistry of lyric poetry, critics lament, has been pretty largely neglected. 
Professor Havens, for example, points out that the unifying function of ‘idea or 
prose sense” has received much attention, but that such matters of art as “style, 
diction, prosody, imagery, and rhetorical devices” have too often been ignored.' 
Yet the lyric, as the most musical of poetic genres, is the most dependent upon 
“art.” A critique of any lyric poem must, therefore, take into account those 
qualities which make it “lyrical,” especially one quality which has received 
almost no attention—the sound itself. Fortunately, linguistic science has made 
available much data that are of use to the !iterary critic for this kind of approach 
to the poem. By using this data, I wish to propose a method of analysis that will, 
I hope, not only contribute to the understanding of specific poems, but also 
suggest other ways of bridging the gap between linguistic and literary studies. 

The method that I propose, never before attempted for English poetry so far 
as I can discover, might appropriately be called phonemic analysis,” for the reason 
that its data are the smallest distinctive units in the poem, the phonemes. The 
goal of this method is, first, to discover the total effect of the poem’s euphony or 
tonality or musicality, or what Professor Wellek, following the Russian For- 
malists, calls ‘‘orchestration,’* and second, to relate its findings to “meaning” 
in such a way that it can be seen how the poem’s phonemic totality supports 
and contributes to its prose and poetic statement. The method therefore sug- 


1 Raymond D. Havens, “Structure and Prosodic Pattern in Shelley’s Lyrics,’’” PMLA 
65. 1076-87 (1950). 

?I am not concerned with subphonemic distinctions of importance to the phonetician, 
e.g., that between the [p] in pin and that in spin. Also I have ignored as unimportant for 
my purpose certain distinctions which the strictly analytical phonemicist might make; 
e.g., that the diphthong [a‘] can be divided into two phonemes. I have considered the 
diphthongs as units and have grouped them with the vowels, since it is in their diphthongal 
conjunction that the phonemic components have poetic significance. Wherever my inter- 
pretation of phonemic analysis seems to be somewhat broader than that allowed by the 
phonemicist, it results from my greater concern with the effect of sounds (both auditory 
and mental) than with their structure or the physiology of their formation. One further 
qualification is perhaps necessary, which I shall state by quoting Josephine Miles, The 
Primary Language of Poetry in the 1940’s (Berkeley, 1951), p. 387: ‘‘The word ‘Roughly’ 
should be assumed to precede every statement of quantity in art. But roughly quantita- 
tive emphasis can indicate, and better than impressionistic reading at times, the likeness 
and differences between poets and between periods and between kinds.” 

3 René Wellek and Austin Warren, Theory of Literature (New York, 1949), p. 160. 
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gests that the poem as literature is both knowledge and art. It is not centrally 
concerned with any one of the artistic matters listed] by Mr. Havens (style 
diction, prosody, imagery, and rhetorical devices)—although it makes use of 
them—but it is concerned with a poetic entity which underlies them all, the 
elemental sound structure of the poem. 

To illustrate the method I shall use Keats’ sonnet, “On First Looking into 
Chapman’s Homer.’’ The reasons for my choice are several. The poem is short 
enough to be dealt with adequately here; yet it is sufficiently complex to war- 
rant extended analysis. There is little disagreement about the poem’s meaning 
or about its literary merit. It has often been subjected to examination so that 
much has already been adduced about its diction, its metaphorical structure, 
its imagery, and its ‘‘sonnetness.” At this point I must add in defense of the 
potential usefulness of the method, lest I be charged with rejecting many poems 
in searching for one to which the technique of phonemic analysis applies, that 
this sonnet was the first poem subjected to analysis, that in fact the method was 
constructed only after the qualities which it demonstrates objectively were 
vaguely suspected as present, and that I shall mention in the following pages 
all of the poems on which the method has so far been tried. Whether it would be 
equally useful with other poems is a question which for the present I must leave 
unanswered. 

The first step is to transcribe the poem according to some phonemic scheme. 
In doing so, one should approximate “normal” or “standard” language as to 
pronunciation, emphasis, and articulation, making due allowance for the special 
requirements of metrical and rhymed utterance. To illustrate such special re- 
quirements, we may cite been, the rhyme word of line 3 in the sonnet. Even 
speakers who regularly pronounce the word as [bm] or [ben] are likely, because 
influenced by the rhyme pattern, to pronounce it here as [bin], especially if they 
are reading the poem aloud. Similarly, most readers would give #o in line 4 some- 
what greater stress than they would in a prose equivalent, since by line 4 the 
iambic pattern is well established; moreover to is immediately preceded by two 
unaccented syllables instead of the usual one. But to make such allowances is a 
matter of neither great difficulty nor great moment. More important is the ap- 
proximation of what I have called normal or standard language. It is necessary 
to recall at this point that we are concerned with what the poem is, not with 
what it was at the time of its composition, or has been at any intervening period. 
Hence, by “normal” or “standard” language is meant here that used by the 
present-day community of those who read, or may be expected to read, poetry 
with at least casual interest.‘ Obviously one might, if one were able, reconstruct 


4 This definition differs, for example, from those serving as the bases of the two most 
helpful works in the field, John S. Kenyon and Thomas A. Knott, A Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary of American English (Springfield, Mass., 1944) and Daniel Jones, An English Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary, 7th ed. (New York, 1946). The former attempts to record “‘cultivated 
colloquial English in the United States’? (p. xv), the “unconscious speech of cultivated 
people” (p. vii); and the latter, the pronunciation of ‘‘ordinary conversation .. . that 
which I believe to be most usually heard in everyday speech in the families of Southern 
England who have been educated at the public schools [in the British sense of public]” 
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the language of an earlier day, say that of October, 1816, and arrive at a tran- 
scription of this poem somewhat different from that given below. But linguistic 
changes, for example in the sounds of consonants, are so slow in taking place, 
and, at least for Keats’ sonnet, the interval since its writing is so short, that such 
a transcription would differ but little.5 Moreover, the reconstructed sound pat- 
tern would not be any more precisely like that known, for example, to Tennyson 
in 1832, to Rossetti in 1870, or to Elinor Wylie in 1925, than it is that known to 
us. The reconstruction may have value—for example, by throwing light on the 
influence of Keats’ lyricism upon Tennyson; but for a heightened understand- 
ing of the sonnet it is largely irrelevant, since it in no way contributes to the 
knowledge of the continuing meaning of the poem. Similarly, there is a geo- 
graphical as well as an historical factor involved, for it must be determined 
whether the transcription should reflect standard American or standard British 
language. Obviously, for the American reader of poetry the former is to be pre- 
ferred, for the sound structure must be described in terms of the auditory stim- 
uli to which he will most readily and naturally respond. 

After the sonnet has been transcribed phonemically, it is clear that the poem’s 
total euphony or orchestration will include the sum of all the phonemes which 
appear, just as the total musicality of a sonata can be said to include all the 
notes in the score. But it also is clear that the total euphony does not equal 
that sum, for, like the notes of the sonata, some of the phonemes contribute to a 
greater degree than do others. Thus it becomes necessary to establish a scale of 
relative values. This scale must take into account (1) metrical stress, (2) the 
stress of prose or “thought” statement (syntactic stress), and (3) prominence 
due to repetitive utterance.® 

As to metrical stress, since the pattern of the sonnet is iambic, in a regular 
line like the second, for example, the phonemes constituting man-, good, states, 





(p. ix). But pronunciation in the reading of poetry cannot fairly be described as ‘“‘col- 
loquial”’ or ‘‘unconscious,’’ even though the diction employed in a particular poem may be 
colloquial and its creation may have resulted from processes not explainable as entirely 
conscious. Neither is the reading of poetry likely to be carried on in the manner of “‘ordi- 
nary conversation.’? However, I have checked my transcription of the words in Keats’ 
poem against those in both dictionaries just mentioned, not hesitating to make changes 
where there was a special or a peculiarly “‘poetic’”’ reason to do so. 

5 Cf. Walter Jackson Bate, The Stylistic Development of Keats (New York and London, 
1945), p. 52; Bate does not distinguish between Keats’ pronunciation and ‘“‘the received 
British pronunciation of the present day as it is recorded by Daniel Jones.” 

6 have not attempted to consider pitch stress separately, since it is inextricably bound 
up with the kinds listed. Neither am I primarily concerned with certain matters of special 
importance for the linguist and the acoustician; for example, that both the first and the 
second kinds of stress mentioned here are physically analyzable as loudness. Loudness of 
course lends prominence, but other factors also enter when one considers the read poem, 
including the ‘“‘silently’’ read poem. The distinction can perhaps be stated thus: the lin- 
guist or the acoustician, when he is concerned with the effect of sounds upon the hearer, 
regards them as denotative only, as having a one-to-one value in the stimulus-receptor 
relationship; whereas the literary critic regards them as connotative, cumulative, and 
also perhaps as significant from the point of view of genre and poetic convention. 
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king-, and seen contribute more to the tonality of the poem than do those of the 
remaining syllables of that line. Similarly should be treated the phonemes in 
lines 3, 6, 8, 9, and 11. The metrical variation in the remaining lines must be 
taken into account in evaluating the phonemes: the trochees which begin lines 
1, 5, 7(?), 13, and 14; and the anapests in lines 4 and 12. Line 10 offers a special 
problem in that the first four syllables might be construed as constituting either 
a trochee and an iamb or a pyrrhic and a spondee.’ Although we are not here 
concerned primarily with analyzing the metrical structure of the sonnet, it is 
necessary to take such matters of prosody as these into account in order to es- 
tablish this criterion for determining the relative importance of the phonemes in 
the stressed and unstressed syllables. 

Prose rhythm, or stress demanded by the poem’s meaning, is a second cri- 
terion. The number of syllables in this poem which would be accented if only 
the prose statement were regarded is smaller than the number of metrical stresses, 
but where such accent occurs it will be found that it usually coincides with the 
arsis of a prosodic foot. There are, however, a few instances that need special 
consideration. One such, which may serve to represent the rest, occurs in line 9. 
Although the line can be taken to consist of five regular iambs, the first foot, 
while retaining some of the metrical stress upon felt, would also have a con- 
siderable prose stress upon then because of the crucial nature of that word in 
both the typological and the metaphorical structure of the poem’s statement. 
Syntactical units, relative pitch, intonational phrases, and punctuation are also 
of importance in establishing this kind of criterion. Especially noteworthy is the 
parenthetical element in lines 12 and 13, which interrupts the thought of the 
enclosing sentence, demands a pause in articulation, particularly at the end of 
line 13, and consequently establishes greater stress for the first syllable of the 
last line (which also requires stress, both because of its place in the prose state- 
ment and because of the inversion of accent resulting in a trochaic foot). It will 
be seen that punctuation (the dash) is also operating in this instance to establish 
the prose stress. 

Phonemic emphasis resulting from repetition, including alliteration, asso- 
nance, consonance, and rhyme, is a more subtle matter than either of the pre- 
ceding; yet it must also be considered before the relative importance of the indi- 
vidual phonemes to the poem’s total euphony can be determined. For example, 
because of the proximity of gold and goodly (lines 1 and 2), the [g] sound adds 
more to the whole than it would if the words were separated by a greater num- 
ber of lines. Repetition of [o] in Apollo hold (line 4), of |w] in one wide (line 5), 
of [a"] in out loud (line 8), and of [9] (and for some readers [r]) in or. . . Cortez 
(line 11) has a similar effect. Although none of the vowels and consonants just 
mentioned is found to be among the predominating sounds of the entire poem, 
it is necessary to give them extra weight in these particular instances if one is to 
describe the tonality of the sonnet with an approximation of accuracy. In addi- 
tion, the poem contains what may be called cumulative phonetic effects; that is, 


7 Cf. Bate, op. cit., p. 198: “‘pyrrhic feet are occasionally balanced by spondees... .” 
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a particular sound is carried along for three or four lines and then dropped, or 
displaced by another.’ Such, for example, is the employment of [p] in lines 4, 5, 
and 6 (Apollo, expanse, deep) and of [k] in lines 8, 9, 10, and 11 (speak, like, 
skies, ken, like, Cortez). Like those sounds cited earlier, neither [p] nor [k] is 
among the dominant consonants; yet, in these instances each takes on, tem- 
porarily at least, added significance. A more obvious kind of repetitive sound is 
that employed by rhyme. That only four different rhymes are used—even fewer 
than in the standard Petrarchan sonnet—results in considerable emphasis upon 
four consonants, [l, d, n] and [z], and an equal number of vowels, [o, i, a‘], and 
[e]. Each of these is necessarily in a syllable receiving metrical stress, since all 
the rhymes are masculine, and in many instances in one receiving prose stress 
as well. The repetition consequentiy serves to increase the importance of al- 
ready heightened sounds. 

Having recognized that the phonemes which make up the total sound struc- 
ture vary in degree of importance, we are ready to construct a scale which will 
represent their relative values. First, we can assign to each phoneme a quanti- 
tative value (which will be represented by 1) merely because it is present in the 
poem, since, as was said earlier, the total euphony includes the sum of all the 
sounds which contribute to it. Beyond this point, we cannot proceed with any- 
thing like mathematical precision since further differentiation is qualitative 
rather than quantitative, although it is possible to represent the added values 
by more or less adequate algebraic symbols. Thus, if x, y, and z stand for inde- 
terminate but positive (that is, plus) values, 1 + x could represent the value 
of a phoneme which receives metrical stress, 1 + y the value of one which re- 
ceives minimal prose stress, and 1 + z the value of one which is prominent by 
repetition. To illustrate, each of the first three phonemes of many in line 3 would 
be assigned a value of 1 + x + y + z because (1) they form the arsis of the 
poetic foot, (2) they form the accented part of a word demanding stress in the 
prose statement, and (3) the repetition of a word with the same phonemes from 
the preceding line increases their importance. Also, an additional z-value might 
be ‘assigned to the [n] in many since that sound is already well established by its 
presence in the two preceding words (seen, round). Similarly, two z-values would 
be assigned to a vowel which is prominent both by assonance and by rhyme. 
Further, by the addition of y-values, the degrees of prose stress in a line or syn- 
tactical unit could be represented. Thus, much would be assigned a greater y- 
value than the first syllable of travelled, even though both receive prose stress in 
line one. 

It is obvious, however, that such a system is complicated and unwieldy; nor 
is it necessary to reduce the sound structure to a formula. Since it is only the 
relative values which are important, a simple arithmetical series will serve just 
as well; that is, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, etc., can represent the added values without the 
cumbersomeness of the algebraic symbols as long as two qualifications are kept 
in mind: that 2 does not mean twice one but simply more than one (similarly 3, 


8 Cf. ibid., p. 57ff.; Bate finds “‘complex patterns’’ of assonance in much of Keats’ verse- 
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4, 5, etc.), and that 1 in this scale may correspond to z or y or z, 2 tox + yor 
z+zory+yory+zorz + z, etc. Thus, if it is found that a particular 
phoneme has an added value of 20 in the whole sonnet and another has an 
added value of 10, it is clear that the first contributes in a considerably greater 
degree to the total euphony than does the second, and that both are much less 
influential than a third with a value of 40. It does not follow, however, that the 
third is twice as important as the first and four times as important as the second. 
When this numerical symbol is added to that which represents the frequency 
of the phoneme, the resulting binomial will reflect both the quantitative and the 
qualitative value. Thus, a phoneme occurring twenty times in a poem, nine 
times with metrical stress, six times with prose stress, and eight times in cir- 
cumstances which lend prominence by repetition, would be assigned a value of 
20/23, rather than simply 43; and its value could then be readily distinguished 
from another, occurring more frequently but for the most part without stress, 
that might be assigned a value of 30/13, which, if a single scale were employed, 
would also have a value of 43. In spite of the greater statistical difficulties en- 
countered in using the double scale, it is preferable since a single numeral could 
not represent both the quantitative and the qualitative value. 

So that the precise application of this scale can be seen, a phonemic transcrip- 
tion of the sonnet is included here.* The original punctuation is retained, as it 
has a bearing upon the stress. The number accompanying each phoneme repre- 
sents its added value; thus, a phoneme without a number has a value of 1/0, 
a phoneme with 1 underneath has a value of 1/1, etc. I have tried to represent 
by the transcription that pronunciation which would have the widest acceptance 
(not necessarily the widest use) in America. Dialect differences (for example, 
[baedz] for [bardz], [nu] for [nru], [epon] for [epan]) would change the total 
values, but not enough, I have discovered, to affect the final results in terms of 
the dominant sounds. 


(1)maé hov ai trevold tin 60 relmz av gold, 


333 2222 11 22222 2222 
(2)eand meni gudli stets ond kindomz sin; 
232 21211 22222 222 222 
(3) rat*nd meni westorn ailondz hev ai bin 
14:41 S3341 113933 2 34 233 
(4)w1é bardz tn fioltr tu opalo hold. 
32221 11 21 222 2433 
(5)oft ov wan waid tkspens hod ai bin told 
333 111 322 3222 1 2333 


® The transcription was made from the text as printed in Complete Poems and Selected 
Letters, ed. Clarence D. Thorpe (New York, 1935); the phonemic notation is based upon 
the system devised by Pike (op. cit., p. 45), with the following changes: [y] and the symbols 
for all syllabic consonants are omitted; the more usual [1] has been used instead of [1]; and 
a distinction is made between [a] and [A], necessitating the addition of the latter symbol. 
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(6) 3et dip bra*d homor ruld oz hiz domin; 


223 1112 222 1111 322 233 
(7) yet did ai nevor brid its pitur sorin 
222 1 222 2222 1111 233 
(8) trl ai hard €#pmon spik a"t la"d and bold: 
lil 2 223 1111 232 3333 
(9) Sen felt ai laik sam waéor av da skaiz 
222 2322 122 222 11 2332 


(10) wen 9 niu plenot swimz intu hiz ken; 
222 2222 22222 11 1 3822 


(11) or laik sta*t kortez wen wi igoal aiz 


11 112 1111 3331 121 2 3 3 
(12) hi steard ext 6a posifik---and ol hiz men 
222222 333 22 233 
(13) lukt ot i@é aSOrYr wid 9 waild sormaiz--- 
2222 11 22 EET 3222 243 
(14) sailont, opan oa pik tn dertron. 
45 11 322 222 12 


Once the poem is so analyzed, it is a simple matter to tabulate the results. 
By adding up the values of the individual phonemes, one can arrive at the value 
of each in the sonnet as a whole. The results so obtained were found to be that 
[n, d, 1, t] and [s], in that order, are the dominant consonants, and that [a‘], 
and [a] are the dominant vowels. If one wished to summarize at this point, one 
could note that all the dominant sounds except [d] and [t] are continuants, and 
that all the leading consonants are alveolars. Although such classification is 
frequently made in analysis, it seems largely irrelevant here. A closer examina- 
tion reveals also that several noteworthy phonemic developments take place 
within the poem. The [d], for example, which is the most important sound in the 
octave, ranks only thirteenth in the sestet, where it is no longer part of a rhym- 
ing nexus. As a kind of compensation, the [s], eighth in importance in the octave, 
is the third most important consonant in the sestet, even though it has no part 
in the rhyme. On the other hand, [n, 1] and [t] maintain their relative impor- 
tance throughout the whole sonnet. There is a similar situation among the 
vowels, one in which the shift is in fact quite violent. Although [i] is the domi- 
nant vowel in the octave, it is the least important in the sestet; and [a‘], the least 
important in the octave, is the dominant vowel in the sestet. There is this dif- 
ference, however, in the final result: whereas [i] ranks only fifth among the 
vowels in the whole, [a‘] comes to rank first. 

If we were to stop at this point, there would be little justification for such a 
laborious examination of the poem’s phonemic structure. If one were willing to 
consider the sounds found to be dominant as among the most melodious in the 
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language, one might be ready to conclude that the sonnet’s euphony illustrates 
what Benjamin Bailey referred to as Keats’ “principle of melody in verse.’ 
It also seems clear that there is an important phonemic shift between octave and 
sestet, which may serve to demonstrate Keats’ skill in manipulating tonal sub- 
tleties. But I shall not argue either point here; for there is, I believe, a more sig- 
nificant bearing of this analysis, one which does not point so much toward 
Keats’ artistry as toward the meaning of the poem itself—to the net result of 
that artistry. 

To get at this deeper significance, we may first consider the metaphorical 
structure of the sonnet, and then its prose statement. The poem begins with a 
metaphor which equates travelling and the discovery of unknown lands with 
reading and the discovery of unknown poetry. The comparison is supported by 
the imagery and the extensive use of words referring to geographic and political 
divisions: realms, states, kingdoms, islands, fealty, ruled, demesne. While these 
terms are establishing the “vehicle” of the metaphor, the “tenor” is also ex- 
plicit in such words as bards, Apollo, Homer, and Chapman. The metaphor is 
continued into the sestet where, by means of the two similes which operate within 
it, there is a progression from land, to sky, to sea. But all three have this in 
common: in each instance there is discovery, and, more important, in each 
instance there is a striking, an overwhelming effect upon the discoverer, the 
burden of which is carried in such phrases as “Yet did I never breathe,” “wild 
surmise,” and “stared . . . Silent.” 

The prose statement can best be considered in terms of the title. It is note- 
worthy that Keats did not call his sonnet ‘“(Chapman’s Homer” or “My Dis- 
covery of Homer,” but rather “On First Looking into Chapman’s Homer.” In 
other words, the title itself directs attention not so much to the thing discovered 
as to the effect of that discovery upon the discoverer. It is as if Keats were 
saying, ““‘When I first looked into Chapman’s Homer, this is what happened to 
me.” It is important, therefore, to determine what did happen to him and how 
that meaning is conveyed in the poem. A useful triad of terms at this point is 
“subject,” “world,” and “theme.” Subject here has much the same meaning as 
is customarily intended by some grammarians when they speak of one of the 
essential elements of the sentence: it is the topic, or area, or field about which a 
predication is made. The subject of the sonnet is, then, discovery of the unknown, 
if one views the poem under its universal aspect, or the discovery of Homer’s 
poem, in its particular statement. The world of the poem is largely restricted 
by the subject. It is made up of various data selected by the poet, from the area 
or field previously determined. Obviously, the poet may choose to go beyond the 
boundaries of this area, but if he does so, he must relate the data to his subject 
by some rhetorical or figurative means. Here Keats has rigorously confined his 
choices to the immediate subject, and has selected as the data of the sonnet’s 
world the traveller, the astronomer, and “stout Cortez,” together with the ob- 
jects of their search. The theme, however, is the crucial element, for it is that 


10In a letter to Lord Houghton, May 7, 1849, quoted in Bate, op. cit., p. 51; see also 
The Letters of John Keats, ed. Maurice Buxton Forman (Oxford, 1942), p. 108n. 
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which welds the whole into a unity in terms of the prose statement. If we par- 
ticularize the three elements of the poem in a single sentence, then, it would go 
like this: Discovery (the subject) by the traveller, the astronomer, and Cortez 
of the previously unknown or unseen (the world) had an awesome and over- 
powering effect upon the discoverers (the theme). Keats at his discovery of 
Homer did not proclaim his good fortune from the housetops, he tells us; rather, 
he contemplated the grandeur of the poem as Cortez did that of the Pacific— 
alone and silent. 

Of silent—like Keats himself, whose mind and ear caused him elsewhere to 
catch up forlorn from its context, comment on it, and thereby give it added sig- 
nificance—we may say that “the very word is like a bell.” For the prose state- 
ment is such that it points to the effect of discovery upon the discoverer—the 
feeling of awe and the profound contemplativeness whose immediate human 
manifestation is silence. Likewise, the metaphorical structure builds toward the 
same result. Furthermore, as we have seen, the position of silent places a tre- 
mendous emphasis upon this word, for it comes at the beginning of a verse after 
an abrupt and necessarily prolonged pause. To this pause several factors con- 
tribute: the parenthetical nature of the preceding clause interrupts the flow of 
thought; the pause itself is in an emphatic position at the end of a verse, of a 
syntactical unit, and of an intonational phrase. Moreover, the nature of the word 
is such as to demand still further attention. To enunciate the voiceless sibilant 
with which it begins requires a noticeable glottal adjustment after the voiced 
sibilant with which the immediately preceding word ends if the two sounds are 
to be kept distinct. Metrically the word forms a kind of foot which is not stand- 
ard for the poem. Its accented vowel receives the highest pitch stress in the 
line and echoes the vowels of the two accented syllables immediately preceding. 
Finally, because the last line is phonemically the shortest in the entire sonnet 
(twenty-two phonemes, whereas the average line length is twenty-seven), 
silent occupies a quantitatively unique position in the poem. 

We can now place alongside these observations the knowledge of the sound 
structure as it was previously tabulated. The dominant phonemes, we found, 
are [n, d, 1, t] and [s]; [a‘] and [a]. One of these, [d], we saw, became much less 
important as the sonnet progressed so that all of its original strength is likely 
not to be felt by the time a reading of the sonnet is ended. Now, if we rearrange 
the remaining phonemes thus—{s ai 1 a n t]}—we can see that the word we found 
to occupy such an important position for numerous reasons, which in fact sums 
up the theme of the sonnet, also sums up its dominant sound structure. The 
poet’s ‘“‘sixth sense,’’ whether operating consciously or unconsciously, led him to 
consummate his poem not only in terms appropriate to his meaning, but also 
in terms which climax the workings of the lyrical faculty on its most basic level, 
sound. 

One must hasten to add that such an analysis as this is not intended to be a 
complete “explanation” of the poem. But our purpose was something less than 
that: to determine whether the sound structure has any special support to offer 
the meaning, to examine the appropriateness and correspondences of sense and 
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sound. Professor Baum has said it well in speaking of his own methods of analy- 
sis: ‘While no one would dream of saying that such a mechanical examination 
unlocks the mystery of this [sonnet’s] music, it cannot be denied that the pre- 
dominance of some sounds (especially those that are peculiarly suggestive) 
over others is significant. And certainly such a tabulation reveals parts of the 
mystery which are not plain even to the trained eye and ear.”’ Another objection 
that might be raised is that by constructing such ponderous machinery and 
applying it to a thing of beauty, we have atomized the poem—we have de- 
stroyed the butterfly on the wheel. Again I shall quote from Baum:” “However 
it may be with the statue, a poem is never pulverized; it is still there on the 
page! No amount of analyzing can injure the poem....It was the work and 
not the analysis that bothered us.’’ A question of greater moment is this: Can 
this method be applied to other poems, and if it can be, will it elicit equally sig- 
nificant results? Without going into all the details of phonemic analysis as they 
have previously been described, we may consider a variety of other lyrics and 
mention briefly what seem to be meaningful applications of the findings. 

If Wordsworth’s “I Wandered Lonely as a Cloud” is similarly analyzed, it 
will be found that the dominant sounds in the poem are [I, n, d, t, s] and [z] of 
the consonants, and [, a] and [1] of the vowels. All of these are relatively stable 
throughout the entire poem except [t], which steadily diminishes in importance 
after the second stanza. On the other hand, [f], a phoneme almost invariably 
far down the list and here completely inoperative in stanzas two and three 
supplants [t] in importance in the final stanza where it is outranked only by 
{l, n] and [d]. Thus, most of both the persistently dominant and the climactically 
dominant sound structure of the poem is caught up in the last word [d e fod 
11z], and the rest in the other prominent word in the last line [d ens 0 2]. It 
is useful to recall at this point that Wordsworth’s poetic theory required the 
recollection in tranquillity of the feelings aroused by an earlier experience. In 
this poem, when the poet later came to verbalize the recollection of the effect 
upon him of the daffodils dancing in the breeze, he did so in such a way as not 
only to evoke the visual stimulus of his emotions but also to give utterance to 
the tonality of the conceptual image which had been the stuff of his recollection. 

An application of a considerably different kind can be made of the phonemic 
analysis of Arnold’s “Dover Beach.”” When this poem was analyzed stanza by 
stanza, it was seen that there is considerable phonemic agreement among the 
first three stanzas, but a strikingly different tonality in the final stanza. The 
difference in imagery between these same two divisions of the poem has fre- 
quently been noted by readers; that is, the first part uses sea images, whereas the 
last visualizes the land (“land of dreams,” “the darkling plain,” ‘“armies”). 
Moreover, since the discovery of the manuscript of the first part of the poem, 
containing after “And naked shingles of the world” what appears to be the poet’s 
personal rubric, “Ah love &c.,’”* it has seemed clear that the two sections of the 
poem had at least temporarily separate existences. That the phonemic qualities 


11 Paull Baum, The Principles of English Versification (Cambridge, Mass., 1924), p. 169. 
12 Tbid., p. ix. 
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of the parts differ could not in itself prove anything one way or the other; but, 
that there is this variation in the poem’s euphony, marked at the very place 
where the imagery also shifts and where the manuscript evidence suggests a 
biographical interruption, is valuable support for a hypothesis as to the manner 
of the poem’s creation. 

So far, we have dealt only with poems of the nineteenth century. We may now 
look briefly at poems of other times to see if anything of significance can be 
adduced by phonemic analysis. As a fairly representative modern poem, we may 
consider Stephen Spender’s ‘‘Moving Through the Silent Crowd,” a sixteen-line 
piece arranged in quatrains, with fairly regular metrical stress and with line- 
ends which include true-rhymes, near-rhymes, and non-rhymes. It is thus com- 
parable in various superficial respects with the poems we have already examined, 
while at the same time it shares with much contemporary poetry certain asym- 
metrical characteristics as well as a frame of reference in its diction and imagery 
more “prosaic” or colloquial than that of the earlier poems. The dominant con- 
sonants are found to be, in order, [t, n, s, d] and [l], and the vowels, [e, a‘] and 
[1]. Although the three vowels remain quite stable, some of the consonants do 
not; for example, [d] appears only twice in the final stanza, and then only in un- 
accented syllables, while [l] is used only once. On the other hand, two consonants 
not usually important in the poems examined, [m] and [p], are only slightly 
behind [d] and [I] in Spender’s poem as a whole, and both are found in the final 
stanza, |p] twice, each time in a stressed position, and [m] to an extent sufficient 
to make it outrank even [t] and [n]. In short, all the ultimately dominant pho- 
nemes except [a‘] are to be found in the final word [em ptines]. A glance 
will show that much of the strength of the remaining phoneme [a‘] is derived 
from its appearance in the personal pronoun J. It is perhaps not too fantastic 
to suggest that in this poem the dominant sound structure reinforces meaning 
by pointing to the significant atmosphere—the emptiness— which is stressed 
throughout by such phrases as “idle,” “lounge at corners,” “shrug of shoulder,” 
“empty pockets,” “drain away,” “hungry eyes,” and “haunted,” as against 
that background moves the speaker and onlooker, the “I’”’ of the poem. 

An eighteenth-century poem, Collins’ “Ode Written in the Beginning of the 
Year 1746,” does not lend itself so suggestively to phonemic analysis as do those 
previously considered; yet it is evident that here also there is some contribution 
to meaning made by the poem’s euphony. The dominant consonants are, in 
order, [l, s, r, d, t] and [n]; and the vowels, [e, 1, i], and [a]. There is no single 
word or phrase which employs all or most of these sounds, thereby summing 
up the tonal structure. But it will be noted also that the thought structure is 
not of the kind which requires ideational climax. Phonemic structure may per- 
haps be said to lend thereby a kind of negative support to meaning. There are, 
however, several words in the poem which are key terms in the development of 
the thought and which at the same time represent some of the dominant sound 
pattern. These fall into three groups: those referring immediately to death, 


13C. B. Tinker and H. F. Lowry, The Poetry of Matthew Arnold (New York, 1940), pp. 
174-75. 
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those related to the decoration of the graves of the fallen heroes, and those nam- 
ing the cause in which the heroes fell. In the first group are rest and knell, and 
in the second, dress and returns, all made up of sounds which, with the exception 
of [z], the final phoneme of returns, are dominant. Although containing several 
phonemes not dominant in the poem as a whole, freedom, a crucial word in the 
last stanza and a representative of the third group above, has an interesting cor- 
respondence in sound with the euphony of the stanza which contains it. Two of 
its consonants, [r] and [d], and one of its vowels, [i], are dominant throughout the 
poem. Its other vowel, [A], moves from ninth place among the vowels in the first 
stanza to third in the second, while one of its consonants, [f], moves from ninth 
place among consonants to fourth. The remaining phoneme, [m], although only 
eighth in importance of the consonants in the final stanza, is much more active 
than it was in the earlier part of the poem, appearing, for example, in forms, 
comes, pilgrim, and hermit, as well as in freedom. It would no doubt be inaccurate 
to say that the latter word was operative in shaping the sound structure of the 
second half of the poem, even though, in Aristotelian terms, the thought con- 
tent of the word might be called the teleological cause of the ode. Yet, it can be 
said that freedom does echo much of the dominant phonemic value of the final 
stanza. For the poem as a whole, it is apparent that the non-climactic nature of 
the phonemic structure corresponds appropriately to the lateral, descriptive, 
non-progressive structure of the poem’s thought statement. 

As a final application of the method, we shall consider three poems of the late 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, Marlowe’s ‘“The Passionate Shepherd 
to His Love,” Raleigh’s “Reply” to Marlowe’s poem, and Donne’s ‘“‘The Bait.” 
The poems are related thematically, two of them in fact having identical open- 
ing lines, and there is a considerable degree of similarity in diction and figure. 
There is also, as would be expected, a considerable degree of similarity in the 
choice of sounds, since the diction prescribes the phonemes. It is therefore to 
the phonemic differences that we may look for significant correspondences with 
meaning. It may be important, for example, that, although [1] has a high value 
in the three poems, the other two phonemes in love (whether the word is pro- 
nounced in Elizabethan or in present-day fashion) are important in Marlowe’s 
and Raleigh’s poems but have little relative weight in Donne’s. But perhaps 
most revealing is the relative activity of [m] and [3]. Neither was a dominant 
consonant in the poems previously examined, but Raleigh and Marlowe make 
extensive use of the former, and the latter is fourth in rank among Donne’s 
consonants. On the other hand, for Marlowe and Raleigh [38] carries little weight, 
and in Donne’s poem [m] is relatively inactive. These phonemes are important 
partly because they occur in the pronouns my, me, myself, thou, thy, thee, and 
thine. However, although Raleigh’s “Reply,” for example, contains few pro- 
nouns of the first person and more of the second person than does Donne’s “The 
Bait,” the total euphony of the former stresses [m] more than [8], and the lat- 
ter’s use of [8] is far greater than Raleigh’s. It seems safe to conclude, therefore, 
that insofar as the phonemic qualities of the poems differ, the total euphony 
tends to lend support to the differentiation between the greater altruism of 
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Donne’s poem and the possessiveness and egocentric attitude of Marlowe’s 
and Raleigh’s. 

Valid generalizations can hardly be reached on the basis of a mere handful 
of poems; and to extend the scope of this study until a fair proportion of English 
lyrics were represented would require much time, for art is long and analysis is 
laborious. But if any new light, even a small ray, has been brought to bear upon 
the poems here considered, or if others find phonemic analysis helpful in getting 
closer to the total meaning of other poems, the method will have sufficiently 
justified itself. Moreover, it seems clear even after no greater application than 
this (1) that choice of phonemes, especially of all the vowels and of those con- 
sonants not among the most frequent sounds of ordinary spoken English," if 
subjected to more extended study, may be found to support and perhaps to 


14 It is possible, for example, to make comparisons (based, however, on quantitative stud- 
tes only) between the phonemic characteristics of poetry and those of written and spoken 
prose. The following statistics, drawn from Godfrey Dewey, Relative Frequency of English 
Speech Sounds (Cambridge, Mass., 1923), which is based on the 372,729 sounds in 100,000 
words of written prose, and from Miss Rebecca E. Hayden’s article, ‘“‘The Relative Fre- 
quency of Phonemes in General-American English,’’ Word 6.217-23 (1950), based upon 
65,122 sounds in spoken prose, when compared with those for the Keats sonnet, suggest 
further applications of phonemic analysis to poetry. For example, if we consider the ratio 
of vowels to consonants, we get the following proportions: Keats—36.8% vowels to 63.2% 
consonants; Hayden—37.4% to 62.6%; Dewey—37.9% to 62.1%. (Because of Dewey’s 
idiosyncratic treatment of the, I have found it necessary to make some adjustments in his 
statistics, especially for ([a] and [6], in order to make comparisons possible.) Comparing 
the ranks of the phonemes according to their frequency, we obtain the following picture 
in the three sources: 

Consonants 1234567 8 91011 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
Keats ndtlrszmkphwvOobé6éfg 
Hayden ntrsléidkmzvpwhbfy gh 
Dewey ntrsdldzmkvwpfhbyoQs 

Vowels 123 45678910 
Keats etaiecigzoua"o 
Hayden oie eeaiu oai 
Dewey to@eaieo uai 


All Phonemes 12345678910 


Keats enditlrsaie 
Hayden etIntrsldde 
Dewey Introsdele 


Again we must take note of Dewey’s idiosyncratic system. If it were possible to make all 
the necessary adjustments in his count, it would be likely that [a] would outrank [1, n, t] 
and [r] in frequency of occurrence. 

Finally, we may compare the concentration of the most frequent phonemes. The pro- 
portion of the occurrences of the ten most frequent phonemes to the total number of occur- 
ring phonemes is 61.66% in Keats, 60.54% in Hayden, and 54.90% in Dewey. The propor- 
tion of the occurrences of vowels belonging to the ten most frequent phonemes to the total 
number of occurring phonemes is 25.13% in Keats, 22.80% in Hayden, and 20.38% in Dewey. 
It will be seen from the above data, for example, that Keats’ practice approaches more 
nearly spoken than written prose, that he relies more heavily upon consonants, that there 
is greater variation in the use of vowels than of consonants, and that the greatest variation 
is in the use of [a‘, 3] and [hl]. 
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modify the findings of other kinds of critical analysis as to the poetic practices 
of individual writers, and (2) that tonally (i.e., phonemically) as well as idea- 
tionally there are kinds of poetic structures—which in large measure coincide. 


University of California 
Berkeley, California 


15 T am greatly indebted to Professor David W. Reed of the University of California for 
his helpful criticism of the linguistic matters in this paper; however, the occasional liber- 
ties I have taken with the phoneme are chargeable solely to me. 














DESCRIPTIVE SEMANTICS AND LINGUISTIC TYPOLOGY 
STEPHEN ULLMANN 


Semantics' has remained curiously aloof from the main trend of development 
in modern linguistics. Since the posthumous publication in 1916 of Saussure’s 
Cours de linguistique générale, our approach to language has undergone what has 
been rightly described as a Copernican revolution. It is chiefly on two issues 
that there has been a clear and irrevocable break with the past. Throughout the 
19th century, the orientation of linguistic science had been almost exclusively 
historical; now Saussure and his disciples proclaimed the legitimacy, and even 
the primacy, of a purely descriptive, synchronistic method. At the same time, 
they rescued linguistics from the atomism of nineteenth-century philology by 
asserting that language is an “organic’” and articulate structure where every- 
thing is interdependent and where each element derives its value from its rela- 
tion to others and from its position within the system. All major developments 
in post-Saussurean linguistics can be traced back, directly or indirectly, to these 
two fundamental principles: the very idea of the phoneme, recent progress in 
phonemic and morphemic analysis, the various branches of contemporary struc- 
turalism, and, on a different plane, the new science of stylistics as conceived by 
Bally and his school. 

The reasons why semantics has so far failed to adapt itself to the new perspec- 
tive are not far to seek. The vocabulary is not amenable to exhaustive and 
orderly description by the same methods as the phonemic and grammatical 
resources of a language. The latter are limited in number and rigidly systema- 
tized; they are largely, though not totally, impervious to outside influences. 
The vocabulary, on the other hand, is a loosely organized congeries of an in- 
finitely greater number of elements; its boundaries are fluid and ill-defined; it is 
essentially open, ready to receive an unlimited accretion of new words and new 
meanings drawn from the most diverse sources. At first sight, the only conceiv- 
able method of recording the semantics of a language would seem to be the com- 
pilation of a detailed dictionary of usage. 

Since the vocabulary appears to defy any attempt at scientific description, it 
is not surprising that the historical approach should still enjoy a virtual monopoly 
in this field. All the twentieth-century classics of semantics show the same ab- 
sorption in changes of meaning as did their predecessors of the last century. 
Inevitably, there has been some shift of emphasis: semantic “laws’’ are no longer 
in the center of interest, and even the classification of changes of meaning, 
which was the chief preoccupation of the early semanticists, has been relegated 


1 Throughout this article, the term ‘‘semantics’’ will be used in the sense: ‘“‘linguistic 
study of word-meanings.’’ On the ambiguity of the term see A. W. Read, ‘“‘An Account of 
the Word Semantics,’? Word 4.78-97 (1948). 

2On the implications of the term organic as applied to language, cf. E. A. Cassirer, 
“Structuralism in Modern Linguistics,’? Word 1.99-120 (1945). 
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to the background.’ In recent years, the main concern of historical semantics 
has been to elucidate the causes and conditions—linguistic, cultural, psycholog- 
ical, sociological—which underlie these changes.‘ Alone among leading seman- 
ticists, G. Stern has given a detailed account of the psychological and logical 
factors involved in meaning; but his analysis was more concerned with the basic 
constitution of linguistic signs than with the structure of the vocabulary, and 
was in any case overshadowed by diachronistic considerations. The same bias 
has remained characteristic of the main body of semantic research down to the 
present day; the latest textbook, published in the summer of 1952, shows a 
similar preponderance of historical viewpoints.’ More specialized monographs 
dealing with the semantics of various languages, ancient* and modern’, are also 
predominantly diachronistic in their approach. 

Attempts have, however, been made time and again to develop the descriptive 
side of semantic studies. On the theoretical plane, A. Marty made a plea for the 
elaboration of a “descriptive general semantics,” but his essay on the subject 
was not published until long after his death.* In a more popular vein, K. O. 
Erdmann contributed a number of useful criteria for the analysis of shifted and 
emotive meanings, ambiguity, and other synchronic phenomena.’ More re- 
cently, three special techniques have been evolved to make semantics amenable 
to synchronistic treatment on a comprehensive scale: 

(1) The compilation of conceptual dictionaries has made it necessary to devise 
some kind of general framework for the classification of word-meanings. Several 
significant experiments have recently been made in this field,” and the matter 
was on the agenda of the Seventh International Congress of Linguists. Never- 
theless, no major gain for synchronistic semantics can be expected from these 


3 Cf., however, the ambitious classifications put forward by A. Carnoy (La science du 
mot; traité de sémantique, Louvain, 1927) and by the late G. Stern (Meaning and Change of 
Meaning, with Special Reference to the English Language—Géteborgs Hégskolas Arsskrift 
XXXVIII, Géteborg, 1931). 

4 For the linguistic approach, see e.g. E. Wellander, Studien zum Bedeutungswandel im 
Deutschen (3 parts, Uppsala, 1917-28); for the cultural method, L. Spitzer, Essays in His- 
torical Semantics (New York, 1928); for the psychological foundations of semantic change, 
A. Bachmann, Zur psychologischen Theorie des sprachlichen Bedeutungswandels (Munich, 
1935), and H. Sperber, Einfihrung in die Bedeutungslehre (Leipzig, *1930); on the part 
played by social factors, A. Meillet, ‘Comment les mots changent de sens,’’ in his Lin- 
guistique historique et linguistique générale, I, pp. 230-71. 

5’ J. Kronasser, Handbuch der Semasiologie (Heidelberg, 1952); reviewed in this issue, 
pp. 281-282. 

*E. Struck, Bedeutungslehre; Grundziige einer lateinischen und griechischen Semasio- 
logie, Leipzig-Berlin, 1940. 

7E. Gamillscheg, Franzdésische Bedeutungslehre, Tiibingen, 1951. 

A. Marty, Uber Wert und Methode einer allgemeinen beschreibenden Bedeutungslehre, 
ed. O. Funke, Berne, 71950. 

®*K. O. Erdmann, Die Bedeutung des Wortes, Leipzig, ‘1925. 

10 A survey of these problems will be found in the introduction to R. Halling and W. v. 
Wartburg, Bergriffssystem als Grundlage fir die Lezikographie; Versuch eines Ordnungs- 
schemas (Abhandlungen der deutschen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Berlin, Kl f. Sprachen, 
Literatur und Kunst, 1952, no. 4). 
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schemes since, by the very nature of things, they are based on extra-linguistic, 
apriorit considerations and do not spontaneously emerge from the semantic 
material itself. They are primarily designed to meet the needs of the lexicog- 
rapher, not those of the semanticist interested in the inner structure of the 
vocabulary. 

(2) A novel approach to the problem of synchronistic semantics was made in 
the late twenties and early thirties by Trier and other champions of the theory 
of semantic fields." A semantic field is defined as a closely organized sector of 
the vocabulary within which the various elements delimit each other and cover 
like mosaics the whole conceptual sphere. Such fields are, for example, the scale 
of colors, the nomenclature of military ranks, the network of family relationships, 
terms denoting intellectual and moral values, sense-data, mystical experiences, 
and the like. Each of these fields is a unique and coherent structure governed by 
its own laws; it embodies a vision of the universe and a hierarchy of values dif- 
fering from language to language and from one period to another. Trier has 
demonstrated the possibilities of this technique in his masterly treatise on terms 
of knowledge in Middle High German. It seems, however, doubtful that the 
field theory can resolve the dilemma with which synchronistic semantics is faced. 
It is only applicable to those spheres of experience which are closely systema- 
tized, and appears ill-suited for the description of more haphazard structures. 
Furthermore, it can only investigate single sectors of the vocabulary, not the 
lexicon as a whole, and in spite of the optimistic forecasts of its advocates, it is 
hardly likely that a major lexicological synthesis can ever be obtained by this 
method.” 

(3) While the first of the above techniques is thus limited in its scope by its 
aprioristic nature, and the second by its lack of a synoptic principle embracing 
the whole vocabulary, the third method, admittedly less systematic than the 
other two, has at least the advantage of being free from these limitations. Its 
purpose is to establish the characteristic features and tendencies of the semantic 
structure of a language, by setting it against other languages and other phases 
in its own history. Isolated observations of this kind have often been made in 
the various branches of semantics, but there has been only one systematic sur- 
vey conceived along these lines: Ch. Bally’s Linguistique générale et linguistique 
frangaise," which is based on a comparison between Modern French and Modern 
German. Yet Bally’s work was not confined to the vocabulary: it covered the 


1! An account of the field theory, with bibliographical references, will be found in ch. IV 
of my book, The Principles of Semantics, Glasgow, 1951. See now also S. Ohman, “Theories 
of the Linguistic Field,’’ Word 9.123-34 (1953); idem, Wortinhalt und Weltbild; vergleichende 
und methodologische Studien zur Bedeutungslehre und Wortfeldtheorie, Stockholm, 1951; 
cf. also B. v. Lindheim, ‘‘Neue Wege der Bedeutungsforschung,’’ Neuphilologische Zeit- 
schrift 3.101-15 (1951). 

12See W. V. Wartburg’s comments in Problémes et méthodes de la linguistique (Paris, 
1946), p. 150. Somewhat akin to the field theory, though more sociological in orientation, 
is G. Matoré’s approach in Le vocabulaire et la société sous Louis-Philippe (Geneva-Lille 
1951), which will be further developed in his forthcoming book, La méthode en lezicologie. 

13 Berne, #1950. 
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entire structure of contemporary French, and although semantic aspects re- 
ceived due attention, they played a subordinate role in a predominantly gram- 
matical analysis. 

On the following pages, I shall first try to outline some of the semantic features 
and tendencies which may be investigated by this method. The criteria thus 
obtained will then be applied at three distinct levels: to the description and 
characterization of one synchronic system; to a comparison between different 
languages, designed to reveal their semantic affinities and discrepancies; finally, 
to a comparison between successive stages in the history of the same idiom. At 
this last level, the synchronistic approach merges into the diachronistic: by 
juxtaposing several cross-sections in the development of a language, we shall 
be able to reconstruct the historical background of the features and tendencies 
examined." 


I 


The criteria which we require for our threefold purpose follow directly from 
the nature and structure of linguistic symbols, as established by general seman- 
tics.” Without reopening here the vexed question of the ‘meaning of meaning,” 
it will be sufficient to recall that there is wide agreement, between linguists and 
philosophers alike, on the fundamental constitution of linguistic signs. In the 
words of W. M. Urban, a “bi-polar relation” exists between the “the sign and 
the thing signified, that which means and that which is meant’’*. In Saussurean 
terminology, every sign has a signifiant and a signifié, or, to use shorter terms, 
a “name” and a “sense,” which are capable of calling up one another; this 
reciprocal relation between name and sense constitutes the “meaning” of the 
word. In ideally simple situations, only one name and one sense will be involved. 
The most characteristic variables in such a simple semantic situation are: the 
motivated or unmotivated nature of the name; the greater or lesser precision of 
the sense; and lastly, the emotive elements which may develop around either 
component. When this pattern is complicated by the intrusion of further fac- 
tors, “‘multiple meaning” will arise. This may have two varieties: several names 
with one sense (synonymy), and one name with several senses. In the latter 
case, we may have to do with several senses of the same word (polysemy) or 
with several words identical in form (homonymy). These possibilities provide 
a set of criteria for describing, the semantic structure of a given vocabulary: 

(1) The dosage of motivated and unmotivated words; 

(2) The dosage of particular and generic terms; 

(3) Special devices for conveying emotive overtones; 

(4) The organization and distribution of synonymic resources; 


4T have applied this method to the description of the lexical structure of French in 
my book, Précis de sémantique francaise, Berne, 1952. A summary of the conclusions reached 
will be found in my article, ‘‘Les taches de la sémantique descriptive,” Bulletin de la So- 
ciété de Linguistique de Paris, XLVIII (1952). 

18 For a detailed discussion, see my Principles, ch. II. 

16W. M. Urban, Language and Reality, London ed., 1939, pp. 66 and 115. 
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(5) The relative frequency of polysemy; its characteristic forms; safeguards 
against ambiguities to which it may give rise; 

(6) The relative frequency of homonymy; safeguards against conflicts between 
homonyms. 

By synthesizing the conclusions reached on some of the above points, especially 
on the first two and the last two, we obtain one further criterion: the semantic 
autonomy of the word in the language investigated, and the part played by 
context in clarifying word-meanings. 

The seven criteria just enumerated are not in any way exhaustive; their 
purpose is merely to bring out some essential feature or tendency in each of the 
main sectors of semantic study. 


II 


Having thus established a set of criteria for synchronistic analysis, our next 
task will be to show how they can be applied to the description of a given vo- 
cabulary. 

(1) MoTIvATED AND UNMOTIVATED worps. This issue has loomed large in the 
linguistic research of the last few decades; here we are only concerned with one 
aspect of the problem. Saussure, who had set up the “arbitrariness” of the word 
as one of the two basic principles of linguistic structure, introduced a fruitful 
distinction between two types of languages: ‘“‘grammatical” and “‘lexicological.” 
The former show a marked preference for motivated words transparent in their 
morphological structure, whereas in the second type there is a predominance 
of simple unanalyzable, unmotivated terms.” A comparison between French 
and German provide$a striking illustration of this contrast."* In this respect 
as in many others, these two languages represent two opposite poles of linguistic 
structure. Whereas German is fond of self-explanatory compounds and deriva- 
tives (i.e. “motivated terms”), French is relatively poor in such combinations. 
In many cases, a simple, opaque word corresponds in French to a complex ex- 
pression in German: dé—Fingerhut, gant—Handschvh, patin—Schlittschuh; 
entrer—hineingehen, sortir—hinausgehen; divorce—Scheidung, célibat—Ehelosig- 
keit, etc. When there is a definite need for a derivative, it is often impossible in 
French to form one from the word to which it would be semantically subor- 
dinated. Thus, no adjective can be derived from the noun eau; instead, a La- 
tinism, a so-called “learned term”’ will be employed (aqueuz, aquatique), which 
only those with a classical education are able to analyze. Hence the numerous 
hybrid pairs where a native word is attached to a Greco-Latin derivative: 
ville—urbain, bouche—oral, école—scolaire, église—ecclésiastique, évéque—épis- 
copal, semaine—hebdomadaire, foie—hépatique, and many more. It may be noted 
that in some of these pairs, e.g. in évégue—épiscopal, the two words are his- 
torically related, whereas in others, e.g. in semaine-hebdomadaire, they are not. 
But this is a diachronistic consideration out of place in synchronistic analysis; 


17 Saussure, Cours, Paris, 41949, pp. 183f. 
18 Cf. Bally, op. cit., pp. 341ff. and passim. 
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from the point of view of the present-day French speaker, no etymological con- 
nections are perceptible in any of the cases just quoted. 

The contrast between the two types of word-structure is confirmed by the 
role of onomatopoeia in German and in French. Although the appraisal of ex- 
pressive sound-values is a delicate, and in many cases a subjective, operation, 
certain broad tendencies stand out with sufficient clarity; thus it is common 
knowledge that German is exceptionally rich in imitative words, motivated by 
their phonetic structure, whereas French, though by no means inexpressive, 
makes more sparing use of such effects. 

The dosage of motivated and unmotivated terms is the result of an intricate 
interplay of several factors not all of which will always work in the same direc- 
tion. Modern Italian may serve as an illustration of such a mixed type. On a 
number of points it agrees with French and thus leans towards unmotivated 
word-structure. Like French, it often prefers a simple term where German uses 
a compound or derivative; to take some of the examples just quoted: pattino, 
guanto, entrare, sortire, divorzio, celibato. Like French, it has many hybrid pairs: 
bocca—orale, chiesa—ecclesiastico, fegato—epatico. It should be added, on the 
other hand, that fegato also has a native derivative, fegatoso, whereas none can 
be formed from French foie, and that Italian often uses its own material where 
French borrows from Latin or Greek: vescovo—vescovile against évéqgue—épiscopal, 
settimana—settimanale against semaine—hebdomadaire. Moreover, Italian is 
closer to Latin than French, so that the gap between learned and native words is 
narrower: altro, alterare—autre, altérer; acqua, acquatico—eau, aquatique. In 
other respects, the discrepancy between the two Romance languages is even 
more marked. The wealth of derivational processes, in particular diminutives, 
augmentatives, pejoratives and similar nuances, is one of the salient features 
of the Italian vocabulary; cf. series like povero—poverino—poveretto—poveraccio ; 
bene—benino—benone—benissimo, etc. Italian also makes far greater use of 
onomatopoeia than French. These differences between the two languages are 
symptomatic of a deep-seated disparity which does not concern us here: the 
free and impulsive nature of Italian as opposed to the rationalism and restraint 
inherent in French.” 

(2) PARTICULAR AND GENERIC TERMS. None of our criteria has such far-reaching 
implications for the interaction of language and thought as the preponderance 
of vague, general words as against well-defined specific terms. The contrast 
between the two types can once again be seen at its clearest in the difference 
between German and French. It is a well-known trait of German word-structure 
that it indicates minute details, aspects, and shades of meaning which are not 
explicitly formulated in the corresponding French word: in French they are 
either neglected, or supplied by the context, or conveyed by different means. 
In this sense French may be described as a highly “abstract” language,” though 

19 See W. v. Wartburg, La posizione della lingua italiana, Florence, 1940, ch. IV. 


20 See especially V. Brgndal, Le francais, langue abstraite (Copenhagen, 1936), and Bally, 
op. cit., pp. 345ff. 
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this does not mean of course that it is more given to the use of ordinary abstrac- 
tions than German. 

There are several symptoms of this lack of symmetry between the two vo- 
cabularies. One of the most obvious is the lavish use of verbal prefixes in German 
to specify some minor semantic aspect which in French remains unexpressed. 
The difference between arbeiten and bearbeiten, schreiben and niederschreiben, 
brechen and zerbrechen, wachsen and heranwachsen is disregarded in French: it 
uses the simple verb—travailler, écrire, casser, grandir—to express the verbal 
meaning proper, and relies on the context to furnish any further clues that 
may be needed. Similarly, French omits the elaborate spatial distinctions con- 
veyed in German by the choice between herein and hinein, heraus and hinaus, 
according to the speaker’s standpoint, and by adverbial phrases like iber etwas 
hinweg, hinter etwas hervor, etc.?1 Yet another aspect of the abstract character of 
French is its preference for a general term with several specific uses where 
German has separate words for each of these functions: aller combines the mean- 
ings of gehen, reiten, fahren; mettre those of setzen, stellen, legen, hdéngen; étre those 
of sitzen, stehen, liegen, hangen. If the special aspect implicit in the German verb 
has to be emphasized, this can of course be done by adding, say, assis or debout 
to the neutral étre; but in most cases even that will be unnecessary. The frequency 
in French of empty words, ‘‘mots-omnibus,” like chose, affaire, machine, machin, 
truc, faire, reflects the same fundamental attitude. 

While these facts are generally accepted, a further and more significant ap- 
plication of the same principle remains highly controversial. It has often been 
claimed by psychologists, anthropologists, and even by professional linguists, 
that the languages of uncivilized races are rich in concrete, particular terms but 
poor in generic ones: the Zulus have no single word for ‘cow’, the Mohicans have 
none for ‘cutting’, the aborigines of Central Brazil have none for ‘palm’ or 
‘parrot’, whereas they possess a multiplicity of expressions for special aspects or 
subclasses of these concepts. American students of Indian languages have 
resolutely repudiated this theory as well as the value-judgment which, in their 
opinion, it carries by implication. In a recent article, A. A. Hill has successfully 
disposed of the myth of the Cherokee who has no single word for ‘washing’ but 
fourteen different verbs for specific aspects of the same idea; he had no dif- 
ficulty in tracing back this story to an early nineteenth-century missionary and 
in showing that the fourteen expressions are in reality two morphemes entering 
into a series of systematic combinations.” It is quite likely that other examples 
of the same kind would also turn out to be spurious if closely scrutinized; on the 
other hand, too much evidence has been collected from all parts of the earth 
for the hypothesis to be dismissed out of hand. What is needed is a critical re- 
examination, with an open mind, of all the material available. A decision one 


21 See M. Staub, Richtungsbegriff, Richtungsausdruck; Versuch zu einem Vergleich von 
deutscher und franzésischer Ausdrucksweise, Berne, 1949. 

22 A. A. Hill, ‘“‘A Note on Primitive Languages,’’ International Journal of American 
Linguistics, 18.172-7 (1952). 
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way or another might have important repercussions in comparative linguistics, 
since the speakers of Proto-Indo-European and other reconstructed protoglossas 
were obviously on much the same cultural level as some of the “native” races in 
question. It should also be borne in mind that the wealth of particular terms may 
be unrelated to the faculty of abstraction, but may reflect special interests which 
require a fine network of lexical distinctions. This may account, for example, for 
the large number of words denoting various types of ‘‘snow” in Lapp,” and for 
the superabundance of highly specialized rural terms in Lithuanian, a language 
which the rivalry of its neighbors relegated for a long time to peasant status. 
In any case, no value-judgments should be allowed to obscure the issue, and the 
expression “primitive languages,” a typical example of misleading verbal short- 
hand, sould be avoided. 

(3) Emotive pevicss. Every language has its own special devices for convey- 
ing emotive overtones. Such devices may be either phonetic or lexical or syn- 
tactic. Sound features used in this way are known to phonologists as “stylistic 
variants’’; they are studied by that branch of phonology which Trubetzkoy called 
‘“‘phono-stylistics,”* and stand halfway between phonemes and variants proper: 
they are not semantically indifferent like the latter, nor do they distinguish 
between meanings, as phonemes do; their function is to distinguish between 
different feeling-tones and levels of style. The so-called emotive accent in 
French is a case in point; it falls on the first syllable of words beginning with a 
consonant and on the second syllable of those beginning with a vowel (misérable— 
épouvantable), and may be accompanied by other phono-stylistic features: 
lengthening of the preceding consonant, a glottal stop before an initial vowel, etc. 

On the lexical plane, much the same function may be performed by suffixes 
with an affective charge. As already noted, there is a profusion of diminutive 
formations in Italian, and some of them differ from each other only in emotive 
nuances, e.g. three derivatives of donna: donnina, donnetta, and donnettina. In 
other languages, special epithets would be needed to express these delicate 
values. 

In syntax, the emotive mechanism can be observed in its simplest form in the 
placing of the adjective in Modern French. Most adjectives may either precede 
or follow their noun: placed after it, their meaning is purely intellectual, whereas 
anteposition implies some emotional participation. “C’est une nouvelle impor- 
tante” is an objective statement, “‘C’est une importante nouvelle” an affective 
utterance which may be underlined by emotive accent and other phono-stylistic 
devices. 

(4) Synonymy. Synonymy is a notoriously elusive phenomenon as there are 
usually minor differences in meaning, range, or feeling-tone between two terms 
which might at first seem interchangeable. Any estimate of the synonymic riches 


2%°T. T. Segerstedt, Die Macht des Wortes, Zurich, 1946, pp. 56f. 

*4 Kronasser, op. cit., pp. 130ff.; cf. also G. Bonfante, “Semantics, Language,” in En- 
cyclopedia of Psychology, ed. P. L. Harriman, New York, 1946, p. 852. 

25.N. S. Troubetzkoy, Principes de phonologie (French translation), Paris, 1949, pp. 
16-29. 
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of a language is bound therefore to be impressionistic. More important from the 
structural point of view is the organization and distribution of these resources. 
Some languages have two or even three scales of synonyms. In French there is 
a double scale: native words as opposed to learned Greco-Latin formations: 
sécheresse—siccité, nourissant—nutritif, pourriture—putréfaction, aveuglement— 
cécité, etc. The differences between the two scales are very consistent: the learned 
term is usually “colder,’’ more formal, and more precise than the native. In 
most cases, the two derive historically from the same root, though there are 
exceptions such as aveuglement—cécité; but these diachronic connections are of 
no interest to descriptive semantics unless the similarity is so marked that it has 
to be taken into account as a synchronic factor. In English, many synonyms 
show a similar pattern: help—aid, weak—feeble, hearty—cordial, deep—profound; 
but there are also more complex arrangements involving a threefold scale: na- 
tive—French—Greco-Latin: rise—mount—ascend, time—age—epoch; here the 
French words occupy an intermediate position, being less formal than the 
learned terms but more formal than the native ones.” 

Descriptive semantics will also be interested in the distribution of synonyms 
throughout the vocabulary, and more particularly in the heavy concentrations 
which they form in certain spheres of thought. Such concentrations reflect the 
importance attached to these spheres by the speech-community; it is for instance 
significant that in Beowulf there are twelve words for ‘battle’ and ‘fight’, seven- 
teen for ‘sea’, and no less than thirty-seven for ‘hero’ and ‘prince’.” A systematic 
enquiry into these “centers of attraction,” as Sperber has called them, would 
throw fresh light on the structure of the vocabulary and on the mentality and 
predominant interests of the speakers. 

(5) Potysemy. Shades of meaning are sometimes too vague and unstable to 
be accurately listed; nor is there a clear-cut borderline between several aspects 
of the same sense and several senses of the same word. Nevertheless, certain™ 
forms and tendencies of polysemy are characteristic of each language-system 
and closely related to its inner structure. There are for instance obvious reasons 
why polysemy should be particularly frequent in a language like French. On 
the one hand, the preference of French for unmotivated terms, the paucity of 
compounds and derivatives is an indirect cause of polysemy: rather than coin- 
ing new words, French will rely on existing ones to assume new meanings in 
addition to those they already have. There is thus in each language a unique and 
delicate equilibrium between the various methods employed for filling gaps in 
the lexicon. On the other hand, the abstract character of the French vocabulary 
is another potent factor of polysemy: where German has separate words for 
each subsidiary meaning, French is content with a general term, leaving it to 
the context to specify which particular acceptation is relevant. Hence the wide 
semantic ramifications radiating from words like faire and mettre, on which 
several linguists have remarked. 


26 See A. C. Baugh, A History of the English Language (New York-London, 1935), pp. 
230f., and F. Mossé, Esquisse d’une histoire de la langue anglaise (Lyons, 1947), p. 206. 
7 See O. Jespersen, Growth and Structure of the English Language, Leipzig, *1930, p. 48. 
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Each language has also its favorite forms of polysemy, which are rare or non- 
existent in other systems. French, for example, is very fond of metonymic 
transfers from abstract to concrete: des gloires, des graces, des pigtres; it frequently 
has recourse to this method of “implicit derivation” where German would em- 
ploy an explicit compound: un cutvre—Kupfergeschirr, des pluies— Regengiisse, 
des déces—Todesfalle.* Even more characteristic are the various types of ‘“‘con- 
version” or syntactic polysemy: transfers from one word-class to another. These 
are largely dependent on other features of the grammatical system: if conversion 
plays a more prominent part in English than elsewhere, this is mainly due to the 
analytic nature of that language, the very restricted use of case-endings and 
verbal flexion, which makes for great elasticity in word-formation, permitting 
e.g. the change of an adverb into a verb (“to down tools”), of a noun into a 
verb (to sack), of a verb into a noun (“to be in the know’’), etc. Few languages 
can use one word-form in five different syntactic functions as is the case with 
English round which, in addition to its basic adjectival value, can also act as a 
substantive, a verb, an adverb, and a preposition. 

The main safeguard against ambiguities arising out of polysemy is the context 
which will normally exclude all irrelevant meanings. But there are also special 
devices which serve on occasion to distinguish between two senses of the same 
word. Languages with grammatical gender may use it for this purpose: French 
le pendule—la pendule, le manche—la manche, le voile—la voile. Two plurals, each 
with a different meaning, may be attached to one singular: brothers—brethren, 
aieuls—aieux, Worte—W érter. Gender and inflexion may even combine to ensure a. 
thorough differentiation, as in German der Band, die Bande ‘volume’—das Band, 
die Bdnder ‘ribbon’; in a figurative sense, the latter has yet another plural: 
die Bande ‘bonds’. A hybrid solution is found in Italian muro which has two 
plurals different both in gender and in form: i muri for ordinary walls and le 
mura for the walls of a town. Word-order may also help to obviate ambiguity: 
a number of French adjectives have different meanings according to whether 
they precede or follow the noun: un pauvre homme—un homme pauvre, une vraie 
épopée—une épopée vraie, sa propre main—sa main propre. Languages with 
“unphonetic”’ spelling may resort to purely graphic distinctions: English metal— 
mettle, French dessin—dessein (cf. English design for both meanings). Some of 
the above examples, especially those with different genders or spellings, are 
actually borderline cases between polysemy and homonymy: while there exists 
no doubt a semantic link between the doublets, they are perceived none the less 
as two distinct words. At a later stage, the connection may be completely severed, 
as in English flower and flour; the latter was still spelt flower in Dr. Johnson’s 
dictionary. These various devices are of course governed by the inner structure 
of each language: its system of inflexions, gender distinctions, pattern of word- 
order, and mode of spelling. 

Conflicts between incompatible meanings of the same word may arise any- 
where; some languages and periods are, however, more sensitive than others to 


28 Cf. Bally, op. cit., p. 306. 
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the dangers of ambiguity. In contemporary speech, there are only vague indica- 
tions of the speakers’ awareness of this problem: explicit references, puns, symp- 
toms of uneasiness, deliberate equivocation, etc. For earlier periods, conflicts 
may be reconstructed in the light of historical”? and geographical evidence, 
showing how they were subsequently resolved; thus it is clear from a number of 
examples that many ambiguities tolerated in sixteenth-century French were 
eliminated by the heightened sensitivity of the classical era.*! 

(6) Homonyrmy. The factors governing the incidence of homonymy are clear 
and precise; they are inherent in the phonological structure of each language. 
Word-length is obviously the decisive influence: the shorter a word the more 
likely it is to coincide with another. It follows that the greater the ratio of mono- 
syllables and other short words in a language, the more homonyms it is likely to 
contain.” Other phonological factors such as initial clusters and syllabic struc- 
ture will also have a bearing on homonymy. The interplay of these various 
forces may be studied by detailed statistical analysis;* but it is evident even to 
a casual observer that languages like French and English, where monosyllabism 
is prevalent, will be particularly rich in homophones. Complex series of homo- 
nyms such as French ver—verre—vert—vair—vers (substantive)—vers (preposi- 
tion) are only conceivable in predominantly monosyllabic languages, though 
two or three words may occasionally coincide anywhere, even in essentially 
polysyllabic systems (cf. Hungarian ég ‘sky’—ég ‘it burns’, dr ‘price’—dr ‘flood’— 
dr ‘awl’). 

The safeguards against homonymic ambiguities are nearly the same as those 
applied against polysemy, though some of them (gender, spelling) are employed 
on a much larger scale. Homonyms belonging to the same word-class may be 
differentiated by gender (le page—la page), inflexion (Latin 0s, ora—os, ossa), 
or both (German der Kiefer, die Kiefer ‘jaw’—die Kiefer, die Kiefern ‘fir’). Where 
spelling is unphonetic, it may play an important part in distinguishing between 
homonyms and, more generally, in giving short words more substance and 
consistency (cf. French sain—saint—sein—seing—cing—ceint, English meat— 
meet—mete). It is no coincidence that languages like English and French, which 
abound in monosyllables and therefore in homonyms, have retained an archaic 
mode of spelling. In Chinese, the connection between the two phenomena can be 
observed in its extreme form. It may also happen that such “unphonetic” 
spellings react on pronunciation: one or more silent letters may be sounded to 
avert a homonymic clash. In French, for example, Christ is pronounced [kri] in 
the combination Jésus-Christ, where there is no risk of ambiguity; but when it 

29 See R. J. Menner, ‘Multiple Meaning and Change of Meaning in English,’’ Language 
21.59-76 (1945). 

30 Cf. K. Jaberg, Aspects géographiques du langage, Paris, 1936, ch. II. 


31 Many examples in E. Huguet, L’évolution du sens des mots depuis le XVI* siécle, Paris, 
1934. 

3% Cf. O. Jespersen, ‘‘Monosyllabism in English,’ in his Linguistica, Copenhagen- 
London, 1933, pp. 384-408. 

33 See e.g. the tables in B. Trnka, A Phonological Analysis of Present-Day Standard Eng- 
lish, Prague, 1935, pp. 53ff. 
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stands by itself it is pronounced [krist] to forestall any confusion with cri.* 
French also possesses a curious device for distinguishing between homonyms: 
the so-called aspirate h, which is in fact a ban on liaison and elision before cer- 
tain words written with initial h (the h itself is never sounded): l’étre—le hétre, 
les étres—le(s) hétres. 

The sensitivity of a language to the dangers of homonymy can be inferred 
from the same kinds of symptoms as its attitude towards polysemy, but the re- 
sults are usually far more precise. Where atlases are available, past conflicts and 
their solutions can be reconstructed with almost mathematical accuracy; it is 
from such material that Gilliéron and his school evolved their theory of “homo- 
nymics,” which was to prove so fruitful for contemporary linguistics.» But 
homonymic clashes can also be established from purely historical evidence, as 
seen from recent researches in the English field.* Here again, as in the case of 
polysemy, diachronic facts will be used to throw light on synchronic phenomena: 
while the conflicts themselves are synchronic, they will be resolved by various 
changes (modification, substitution, etc.), that is to say, by diachronic processes. 
In the study of these unstable situations, description and history are closely 
interdependent, though even here there must be no confusion between the two.” 
In assessing the attitude of a given speech-community towards homonymic con- 
flicts, it should also be borne in mind that uneasiness may result not only from 
genuine ambiguity, but also from chance assonance evoking undesirable associa- 
tions; thus, the hypersensitivity of the seventeenth-century Précieuses tried to 
proscribe the verbs inculquer and confesser because their middle syllable hap- 
pened to assonate with two vulgar terms. 

(7) SeMaNTiIc AuToNomyY. Some of the criteria discussed in the foregoing have 
a direct bearing on the semantic autonomy of the word. That context plays a 
vital part in the mechanism of meaning is implicit in the distinction between 
langue and parole: it is in contexts, verbal or non-verbal, that virtual elements 
are actualized and acquire the determinateness peculiar to concrete situations. 
But there is another aspect of context which varies from language to language 
and is bound up with the semantic structure of each system. Vague, general 
terms are more dependent on contextual supplementation than those with 
specialized meanings. Words with numerous acceptations are more dependent 
on it than unambiguous, monolithic terms. Homonyms are only distinguishable 
from one another when embedded in a context. It follows that languages where 
generic terms predominate and where polysemy and homonymy are particularly 
frequent will be more context-bound than those with a different lexical structure: 
the French word has, for example, a relatively smaller measure of semantic 

* Cf. I. Iordan and J. Orr, An Introduction to Romance Linguistics, London, 1937, p. 
161, n. 2. 

%5 See esp. J. Orr, “(On Homonymics,” in Studies in French Language and Medizval 
Literature Presented to Professor M. K. Poppe, Manchester, 1939, pp. 253-97. 

36 R. J. Menner, “The Conflict of Homonyms in English,’’ Language 12.229-44 (1936); 
E. R. Williams, The Conflict of Homonyms in English (Yale Studies in English no. 100), 
1944. 

37 Cf. Wartburg, Problémes, et méthodes, pp. 123-40. 
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independence than the German word. The contrast between the self-explanatory 
transparence of German word-structure and the opaque, unmotivated constitu- 
tion of many French words strengthens the same general impression. 


It 


The criteria outlined in the preceding section may be regarded as a tentative 
and rudimentary framework for a linguistic typology based on semantic fea- 
tures. So far we have used this typology to determine the dominant semantic 
traits of one synchronic system, adducing other idioms merely as a foil, to set it 
off by contrast. But such enquiries need not be confined to the study of a single 
language. Several systems may be systematically compared with each other, in 
order to establish the affinities and discrepancies between their semantic struc- 
ture. An investigation along these lines will still be synchronistic, but on a com- 
parative scale. I shall try to illustrate this method by a rapid comparison between 
English, French, and German. We already know that in most respects, the last 
two languages are diametrically opposed to one another. The position of English 
between the two is somewhat ambiguous: it has affinities with each of them and 
oscillates characteristically between the two extreme types of lexical structure. 

On several important points, there is a striking similarity between English 
and French. Like French, English will often prefer simple, unmotivated words 
where German resorts to compounds or derivatives; to use some of the examples 
given above (p. 229): dé—thimble—Fingerhut; gant—glove—Handschuh; patin— 
skate—Schlittschuh; Fr. divorce—Eng. divorce—Scheidung; célibat—celibacy— 
Ehelosigkeit, etc. In English as in French, learned terms are frequently employed 
in preference to native derivatives; hence hybrid pairs like ville, urbain—town, 
urban; bouche, oral—mouth, oral; évéque, épiscopal—bishop, episcopal; église, 
ecclésiastique—church, ecclesiastical. A second point of affinity between the two 
languages is the organization of synonymic resources. As we have seen, both have 
a double scale of synonyms at their disposal, with largely similar emotive over- 
tones, though there is also a more complex pattern in English, based on a three- 
fold scale. Finally, both English and French are rich in monosyllables and there- 
fore in homonyms; both are tenaciously clinging to an unphonetic and archaic 
form of spelling which to some extent mitigates the effects of homonymy. 

Against these affinities must be set no less important discrepancies on a num- 
ber of points. Although English has a certain preference for unmotivated words, 
it does not go all the way with French and uses derivatives more freely: there 
are cases where French has hybrid pairs like eau—aqueur, mois—mensuel, 
semaine—hebdomadaire, whereas English relies on native material: water— 
watery, month—monthly, week—weekly. Onomatopoeic formations are more 
common in English than in French, though less so than in German. Another 
essential difference is that English is much less than French an “abstract” 
language in the sense defined above. Though it neglects some of the minor shades 
conveyed by prefixes and adverbs in German, it specifies many others which 
are ignored in French; the main device used to this end is the postposed adverb: 
write down, go up, cut off, etc. It may be argued that these are not single words 
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like their German equivalents; nevertheless, verb and adverb form a semantic 
unit even though the morphological connection is somewhat looser. English is 
also closer to the German than to the French type in having separate terms for 
particular aspects left undistinguished in French: sit, stand, lie, hang; set, stand, 
lay, hang; go, ride, etc. In view of its more concrete character and of the greater 
use it makes of derivatives, English is less exposed to polysemy than French— 
except of course for the borderline case of conversion to other parts of speech, a 
process which rarely leads to ambiguities. It would thus seem, on the whole, that 
the English word has a larger measure of semantic autonomy than the French 
one, though it is less independent than the German word. There are also dif- 
ferences between the emotive devices available in French and in English; neither 
the affective accent nor the optional anteposition of adjectives practised in 
French would fit into the phonological and syntactic structure of Modern 
English. 

There is even a minor point on which French agrees with German while both 
differ from English: they can use grammatical gender to distinguish between 
homonyms and between several meanings of the same word, whereas English 
lacks this safeguard and is akin in this respect to the Finno-Ugrian and Altaic 
languages where gender distinctions are unknown. 


IV 


The affinities and discrepancies discussed above will merely be recorded by 
descriptive semantics; their explanation is an entirely different problem in- 
volving their historical antecedents. But our typology can be adapted without 
difficulty to the requirements of diachronistic semantics: instead of comparing 
different languages, we shall set against each other successive stages in the de- 
velopment of the same idiom. In one respect, this technique will mean an advance 
on the orthodox Saussurean conception of historical linguistics and will be closer 
to the field theory and other modern experiments. For Saussure it had been 
axiomatic that the synchronistic method deals with systems whereas the dia- 
chronistic approach is essentially atomistic and can only handle single units 
punctually succeeding one another on the axis of time. Contemporary linguistics 
refuses to accept this antinomy and is trying to extend structural viewpoints to 
the study of historical processes.* 

One or two examples will suffice to show how such comparisons would work 
in practice. It has often been pointed out that Old English word-structure was 
fundamentally different from Modern English and gave far more scope to moti- 
vated terms. When the Anglo-Saxons had to evolve a new terminology for the 
objects and institutions of Christianity, they borrowed many words from abroad 
and changed the meanings of some existing ones, but they also drew extensively 
on native compounds and derivatives, coining transparent formations like 
priness for ‘trinity’, l@éecrezft ‘leech-craft’ for ‘medicine’, tungol-witegan ‘star + 


38 See on this point ch. III of my Principles, and more recently A. Martinet, ‘‘Function, 
Structure, and Sound Change,’’ Word 8.1-32 (1952). 
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wise men’ for ‘the three Magi’, sunfolgend for ‘heliotrope’, etc.*® The trend towards 
unmotivated word-structure began only with the influx of French and Greco- 
Latin terms, and the characteristic pattern of Modern English synonymy 
emerged about the same time. In another vital respect, the structure of the Old 
English vocabulary differed radically from the present state of the language. 
Words had more phonetic substance and full inflexions; consequently, there 
were fewer monosyllables and homonymy was less frequent. Many modern 
homonyms were still distinct and contained more phonemes or even more syl- 
lables: sew < siow(z)an and sow < sdwan; beat < béatan and beet < béte; eye < 
éage and I < ié, etc.; others only arose later, when the borrowing of some foreign 
word collided with a native term or with another loan-word (cf. sole ‘only’ < Old 
French sol < Latin solus, which has coincided with another borrowing from 
French, sole < Latin solea, and with soul < Old English sdwol). 

Very similar observations could be made on the semantic structure of Old 
French as opposed to Modern French. It is also clear that in some respects at 
least, Old French was not so abstract as the modern language; it had for instance 
separate verbs for ‘sit’, ‘stand’ and ‘lie’: seoir < sedere, ester < stare, and gésir < 
iacére, which have since fallen completely or partially into disuse. 

The facts just mentioned will also furnish the historical explanation of the 
semantic affinities between contemporary English and French. These are seen to 
have been mainly due to the action of two heterogeneous forces: phonetic ero- 
sion and mass borrowing. The rapid and drastic reduction of the phonetic sub- 
stance of French and English words has given rise to many monosyllables and 
homonyms; as a safeguard, both languages have retained an “unphonetic”’ 
system of spelling. The large-scale use of learned words in French and of borrow- 
ings in English has enriched both languages with fresh synonymic resources ar- 
ranged along similar lines, and has increased the ratio of unmotivated terms; at 
the same time, it has reduced the scope and vitality of word-formation and has 
also erected a “language bar” between speakers with and without a classical 
education.” 

The typology which we have applied at three different levels of semantic 
analysis—descriptive, comparative, and historical—deviates in one respect from 
the usual pattern of such schemes. Languages have been classified and typified 
from a multiplicity of viewpoints, ranging from F. v. Schlegel’s rough distinction 
between “organic” and “inorganic” structure“! to the elaborate system of sub- 
classes devised by the glossematic school.” Yet all these various schemes had one 
feature in common: they were based on form, not on meaning, whereas the 


39 Cf. Jespersen, Growth and Structure, pp. 41ff. 

40'V. Grove, The Language Bar, London, 1950. 

*1 In Schlegel’s terminology, ‘‘organic’’ languages are those capable of expressing gram- 
matical functions by modifications in the root, whereas “‘inorganic’”’ languages rely mainly 
on affixes. Cf. Jespersen, Language, Its Nature, Development, and Origin (London-New 
York, 1934, reimpr.), pp. 34ff. 

42 See K. Togeby, Structure immanente de la langue francaise (Travauz du Cercle Lin- 
guistique de Copenhague V1; Copenhagen, 1951), pp. 266ff. 
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method here recommended takes meaning as its starting-point. This does not 
mean, of course, that there are no points of contact between the two approaches. 
In some cases they will corroborate each other by leading to parallel results. The 
traditional distinction between synthetic and analytic languages is for instance 
closely related to that between motivated and unmotivated word-structure. 
Most French words contain no explicit formal indication either of their meaning 
or of their grammatical function. In German, on the other hand, single words 
tend to be self-explanatory and self-sufficient in both respects. English occupies 
once again an intermediate position: though closer to the French type, it does 
not go to the same lengths. It has retained one case, the synthetic genitive, and, 
more important, it has distinct forms for singular and plural, whereas all but a 
few French nouns (cheval—chevauz, oeil—yeux, etc.) are invariable, the dif- 
ference between the two numbers being conveyed by the article, by agreement, 
and by other contextual features. It in this sense that Meillet has spoken of the 
“abstract” character of the French word as a grammatical unit, in contrast to 
the “concrete” Latin word which is unthinkable in itself, without any inflexional 
mark (cf. French loup ‘wolf in general’, and Latin lupus, nominative singular, 
lupérum, genitive plural, etc.) There is thus an intimate connection between the 
two types of motivation, lexical and grammatical. 

Our study of semantic features has also shown that these are related to other 
characteristics of the synchronic system: the phonological, morphological, and 
syntactic structure of the language, the stratification of its vocabulary, its form 
of spelling, and even such marginal phenomena as punning. Each system is 
based on a unique and unstable equilibrium of all these complex factors and can 
only be grasped if attention is paid to their interaction. This Saussurean vision 
of language as an organic structure, a Gestalt where all elements are interde- 
pendent, promises to bring semantics into line with other branches of linguistic 
research. 


University of Glasgow 


43 A. Meillet, ‘‘Le caractére concret du mot,” op. cit., II, pp. 9-23; cf. P. Naert, ‘“‘Ré- 
flexions sur le caractére concret du mot dans les langues anciennes et dans les langues 
modernes,’”’ Acta Linguistica 2.185-91 (1940-41). 
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THE NEUTRALIZATION OF MORPHOLOGICAL OPPOSITIONS AS 
ILLUSTRATED BY THE NEUTRAL ASPECT OF THE PRESENT 
INDICATIVE IN CLASSICAL GREEK* 


Martin S. Rurpérez 


1.1. On a purely formal basis, the old Greek present indicative is usually 
ascribed the same aspectual meaning as the other present stem tenses, which, 
according to a wide consensus of opinion, express duration of the verbal action 
(I use this term for brevity’s sake in a wide sense = verbal action, process, state, 
passion). 

1.2. This durative meaning of the present stem is conceived of either as a 
positive, self-contained feature', or in opposition to the meaning of the aorist 
stem. Conceived of as a positive feature, this durative meaning would be defined 
functionally as the marked term of the present stem/aorist stem opposition. If 
however the aorist is defined positively, then the present stem is non-marked; 
if the aorist is defined as ‘momentary,’ then the present-stem is ‘non-momentary,’ 
which is negatively the same as ‘durative”; if the aorist is defined as ‘perfective,’ 
‘confective,’ then the present stem has ‘imperfective,” ‘infective’* meaning, a 
meaning equated then with a durative one. It must be stressed however that if 
the distinctive feature, or basic notion, of the aspectual correlation present 
stem/aorist stem is the expression of completion (in such a case positively denoted 
by the aorist), the present stem, being the non-marked term, ought to express 
the non-completed action, a notion which, in my opinion, cannot be logically 
identified with durativeness as defined above. It is obviously possible to conceive 
of a verbal action without regarding either its duration and development or its 
completion. The clinching evidence is supplied by the aorist construction in 
étea pentékonid te kakatén Tartéssoa basiletsai (Anacreon fr. 8 Diehl,) for a non- 
confective action without any emphasis upon a Sovelegunent or duration which 
objectively exists. 

1.3. It is not our intention to deal with this problem at full length; we shall 
limit ourselves to the following remarks’: 


*I am indebted to Professor André Martinet for reading my manuscript. He has im- 
proved my English and, through his constructive criticism, has helped me make parts of 
it more precise and further elaborate certain points. 

1E.g., J. M. Stahl, Kritisch-historische Syntax des griechischen Verbums, 1909, 47; J. 
Wackernagel, Vorlesungen tiber Syntax I, 1926, 173 f.; E. Hermann, JF 45.207 ff., 1927, 
and the French school starting from A. Meillet, Apercu d’une histoire de la langue grecques 
p. 38. 

2 E.g., Brugmann-Thumb, Griechische Grammatik,, p. 542, 1913. 

So in H. Jacobsohn’s terminology, Gnomon 2.379, 1926 (review of Wackernagel’s Vor- 
lesungen). 

4Thus, Schwyzer(-Debrunner), Griechische Grammatik I1.257 ff., 1950; cf. also F. R. 
Adrados, Estudios Cldsicos 1.13, 21 ff., 1950. 

5 An extensive treatment of these problems will be found in my Estructura del sistema 
de aspectos y tiempos del verbo griego antiguo. Andlisis funcional sincrénico, to be published 
in the series ‘Theses et studia philologica Salmanticensia’. 
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1.3a. The durative definition of the old Greek present stem—one which, 
under one form or another, is accepted by all specialists—is quite satisfactory: 
it enables us to account for the frequent conative and iterative uses of the 
present stem. 

1.3b. Thus defined, the present stem must be regarded as the marked term, 
the aorist as the non-marked one. This pattern provides the best explanation 
for both the momentary aorist (genuine momentary, inceptive, and terminative) 
where momentariness is just a negative value to be equated with non-duration, 
and the so-called ‘constative’ or ‘factive’ aorist expressing indifferency regarding 
the basic feature of the present stem/aorist stem opposition—an indifferency 
quite rightly expressed by means of the neutral value of the non-marked term, 
the aorist—so that an action which is objectively progressing in time is rendered 
by means of the non-marked term because the speaker chooses to disregard dura- 
tion. 

1.3c. The present stem/aorist stem correlation is a binary privative opposi- 
tion leaving aside the “‘perfect’’ stem* which, in its turn, forms another binary 
opposition with the non-perfect system. It is worth noticing that this aspectual 
pattern of old Greek supports Roman Jakobson’s views regarding the binary 
nature of morphological oppositions’, and closely parallels the phonemic pattern 
of the apical obstruents of French as presented by André Martinet*: /d/ (oral 
voiced), /t/ (oral voiceless), and /n/ (nasal, indifferent as to voice although 
usually performed as voiced). Graphically the parallel may be presented as fol- 
lows: 


nasal /n/ “és perfect stem 
non-nasal (voiced /d/ — voiceless /t/) non-perfect (present stem/aorist stem) 





We shall disregard here whatever other oppositions may be found within the 
domain of the present and the aorist stems. 


2. In so far as, within the present stem as a whole, the present indicative is 
concerned, the durative definition of the latter is far from being wholly satis- 
factory. 

2.1. There are, it is true, many examples of it with an obviously durative 
aspect, e.g. (Aristophanes, Nubes 224 f.) Strepsiades: préton mén hé ti drdis, 
antibolé, kdteipé moi (‘tell me, please, what you are doing’). Socrates: aerobaté 
(‘I am airwalking’); (Theocritus I 135) Daphnis himself: Déphnis epei thnaiskei 
(‘is dying’). Still Schwyzer, following the consensus of grammarians,’ points 
out non-durative, ‘confective’ uses of the present indicative, e.g. in the so-called 


6 Cf. Meillet’s formula in his Apergus 37: ‘Le présent et l’aoriste s’opposent ensemble 
au parfait’. 

7 See his ‘Zur Struktur des russischen Verbums’, Charisteria G. Mathesio quinquagenario 
oblata, 74 ff., 1932. Jakobson himself quotes S. Karcevskij, Syst#me du verbe russe, 18, 22 f., 
1927, where the binary nature of grammatical oppositions had been already postulated. 

8 BSL 42-2.17, 1946. 

® Schwyzer(-Debrunner), ibid. IT. 259. 
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historical present, and in dndr’ horédd6 (Hom. II. 24 335) and tén dndra horé 
(Xenophon, Anabasis I 8, 26), to which we shall revert below. 

2.2. This suffices to rule out the possibility of defining the present indicative 
as aspectually durative. Those scholars who use the empirical method for defining 
the meaning of grammatical forms—abstracting it from the particular meanings 
in each individual instance—have failed to observe that ‘durativeness’ and 
‘momentariness’ (even conceived of as ‘confective’) are contradictory notions, 
so that they exclude each other. This mutual exclusion rules out the possibility 
of having the supposed durative meaning (‘Bedeutung’) of the present indicative 
anywhere in a momentary use (‘Gebrauch’). On the other hand a form assumed 
to have momentary meaning could not be used as a durative. From a functional 
standpoint, since the present stem is a marked term (1.3b), it could only express 
positively the basic notion of the correlation present stem/aorist stem, i.e. dura- 
tiveness. We may therefore draw the conclusion that neither durativeness nor 
momentariness are relevant in the case of the present indicative. 


3. Some theoretical reflections on the structure of the old Greek verbal system 
may now be helpful in our attempt to define the aspectual value of the present 
indicative. 

3.1. The aspectual opposition present stem/aorist stem is actualized in past 
tenses (imperfect éleipon/aorist élipon), outside of the indicative (subj. letpd/ 
lipd, optative letpoimi/lipoimi, imperative letpete/lipete) and in nominal forms 
(infinitive letpein/lipein, participle letpdn/lipén) both for the active and middle- 
passive diatheses. Only for the present indicative this opposition is not ac- 
tualized since, in such a case, only the present stem is available. 

3.2. Since linguistic units cannot be conceived of as isolated entities, but always 
in the frame of a system of oppositions, we may expect their substance, phonic 
or semantic, to be at least partially determined by that of the units with which 
they stand in opposition. The value of the present stem is most likely not the 
same in the present indicative, where it is not opposed to that of the aorist, as 
in the other tenses where both terms of the opposition coexist. In other words, we 
have no right to expect that the aspectual value of the present indicative will be 
durative, and this corresponds to the conclusion we have derived (2.2.) from a 
brief survey of facts. 

3.3. In our functional-structural approach to the problem we may then say 
that the morphological opposition present stem/aorist stem is not actualized 
in the present time (time correlations exist only in the indicative mood), or, in 
other words, that there is neutralization (‘Aufhebung’), a well known phenom- 
enon in phonemics. 

Before going any further it is advisable to deal theoretically with the neutraliza- 
tion of morphological oppositions. 


4.1. Surprisingly enough, only very little attention has been paid to this 
phenomenon. Jakobson operates with neutralization neither in his pioneering 
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paper on the structure of the Russian verb” nor in his Beitrag zur allgemeinen 
Kasuslehre" where an analysis of the Russian case system is to be found. Louis 
Hjemslev’s views on ‘syncretism’ and ‘implication’ have not, so far as I know, 
reached yet a satisfactory degree of concretion”, which would explain why this 
phenomenon is not taken into consideration by Jens Holt in his Etudes d’aspect 
(1943). C. E. Bazell'* deals only with syntactic neutralization (syntax = study 
of sentence construction). J. Cantineau is, if I am not mistaken, the only scholar 
who has faced the problem when dealing with the “oppositions significatives’™. 
According to Cantineau (32) ‘‘on appellera supprimables ou neutralisables les 
oppositions de signifiés qui n’ont pas toujours de signifiants différents, de sorte 
que les deux termes peuvent étre parfois identiques au point de vue formel,” 
e.g., in French, sg. 3 and pl. 3 are neutralized in the imperfect tense: il mangeait 
and ils mangeaient sound alike. But we must reject this purely phonic approach. 
It is based upon Cantineau’s definition of “opposition significative’ (16) as 
“celle que forment deux signes de la langue dont les signifiants sont différents,” 
a definition we cannot accept because the signifiés, in which the terms of meaning- 
ful oppositions actually rest, are not duly taken into account. Should we accept 
Cantineau’s view, then Lat. amduérunt, amduére ought to be considered as form- 
ing a meaningful opposition. As a matter of fact the two Latin forms are nothing 
but synonyms and therefore are quite marginal for the grammatical system, 
whose units have to be established on the level of the signifié. 

4.2. We assume—as Jakobson does implicitly—that meaningful (morpholog- 
ical, syntactic, or lexical) oppositions present as their terms two signs with 
distinct signifiés, whereby is implied that the signifiants must also be distinct, 
e.g. Lat. equd/equis, domind/equd. The same signifié can be expressed by two or 
more distinct signifiants as we find in Lat. amduérunt, amdauére. It should now be 
clear that the neutralization of morphological oppositions takes place also on 
the level of the signifié. Two given signs, whose opposition happens to be neu- 
tralized in certain conditions, do not form any opposition there, i.e. their mean- 
ings are not distinct. Instead of two distinct signifiés there is only an indistinct, 
neutral one. On the level of the signifiant, neutralization requires the disappear- 


10 Cf. above note 7. 

11 TCLP 6.240 ff., 1936. 

12 Cf. his ‘Note sur les oppositions supprimables’, TCLP 8.51 ff., 1939, that seems to 
contain the same doctrine he has afterwards exposed in his Omkring sprogteoriens grundlae- 
gelse, 1934, judging by the analysis of A. Martinet, BSL 42.31, 1946. 

13 However on page 18 we meet with an interesting, though incidental remark: ‘le théme 
de présent, lequel doit indiquer, au temps de présent, un procés “‘aoristique”’ aussi bien 
qu’un procés ‘‘duratif,’’ parce qu’il n’existe aucune forme pour le procés aoristique regardé 
dans le présent; c’est le cas pour des verbes comme eimi “aller,’’ néomai ‘‘retourner’’.’ 
But it must be pointed out that Holt is looking for an aoristic meaning of present indica- 
tive, perhaps in order to account for the future sense of the present type he mentions. In 
fact, he goes on assuming a durative meaning too, that is to say, he does not think of a 
really neutral meaning of this unit. 

4 TCLC 5.77f., 1949. 

18 Cahiers F. de Saussure 10.11 ff., 1952. 
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ance of the distinctness of the signifiants as it exists in positions of differentia- 
tion, for, if the same opposition of the signifiants went on existing, the neutral 
value of the signifié would remain unexpressed, since signifiés do not exist by 
themselves, but are always expressed by means of signifiants. 

Since morphological oppositions and their neutralization are defined on the 
level of the signifié, the determining factor of the neutralization must be of 
semantic, not of phonic, nature. Therefore we shall not consider as neutralized 
an opposition of two morphological categories if, in a given position, only their 
phonic expressions coincide. This phenomenon, which might be termed ‘coin- 
cidence,’ is quite different from a neutralization. In Lat. equis the dative meaning 
and the ablative meaning remain virtually distinct and non-neutralized, since 
syntactic relationships enable us to identify one or the other; no equis in a text 
is at the same time a dative and an ablative; /ilm@Ze/ is always either il man- 
geait or ils mangeaient, never both, as immediately revealed by the insertion of 
the pronoun en, hence /ilém@Ze/ distinct from /ilzéméaze/. 

4.3. The theory of the neutralization of morphological oppositions may be 
summarized as follows: 

4.3a. There exists neutralization of a morphological opposition when, in a 
given position, the signifiés are not distinct. 

4.3b. The semantic value of the unit occurring in that combination is neutral 
with regard to the basic notion (corresponding, on the level of meaningful ele- 
ments, to the distinctive feature in phonemics), so that in that unit only the 
other grammatical categories and the meaning of the semanteme are relevant 
(e.gr. in old Greek future letpsd, where the present stem/aorist stem opposition 
is always neutralized, the relevant notions are: future ‘time,’ active diathesis, 
singular number, first person, meaning ‘to leave’ of the semanteme). 

Since we have assumed that the non-marked term has a neutral value of in- 
distinctness with regard to the basic notion (beside the negative value), it is 
always possible, in every position of full differentiation, to express a neutral, 
indistinct value, whatever may be the semantic nature of the other grammatical 
and lexical notions occurring in that position: e.g. the ‘factive’ aorist étea penté- 
kontd te kakatoén . . . basiletisai (1.2.), having, as generally accepted, a neutral 
value, presents no true neutralization, since it coexists with the present infinitive 
in the same position. On the contrary, as a typical characteristic of the unit oc- 
curring in the position where a morphological opposition is neutralized, its value 
is exclusively neutral; both the positive and negative value—which are inter- 
dependent—do not exist at all in that unit of the morphological system. 

4.3c. The determining factor of the veutralization must be independent of 
the phonic shape of signifiants. It is to be found in the nature of the signifiés, 
where the opposition primarily exists: it derives from the nature of one at least 
of the grammatical notions that are relevant in the same unit of the morphological 
system. In the case of ‘coincidence’ no true determining factor can be found on 
the level of the signifié. 

4.3d. Neutralization always involves the disappearance of the distinctness of 
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the signifiants as it exists in positions of full differentiation. The signifiant that 
occurs in the position of neutralization and which I should like to call archi- 
morpheme (parallel to ‘archiphoneme’) can be either 

A. Different from the morphemes of each term", or 

B. The morpheme of a term, the choice of which is internally determined, i.e. 
it depends on the structure of the opposition. In such a case the archimorpheme 
is always the morpheme of the non-marked term, whose neutral, indistinct value 
makes it fit for that function’. Or still 

C. The morpheme of a term, the choice of which is externally determined", i.e.: 
(a) the morpheme of the non-marked term, when there is a notional incompati- 
bility between the positive value of the marked term and the normal meaning in 
the position of neutralization; (b) the morpheme of the marked term, when it is 
the negative value of the non-marked term which is incompatible. 

Both in C(a) and in C(b) there is a negative motivation of the archimorpheme. 

4.3e. As in phonemics, there are both ‘perfect’ and ‘imperfect’ neutralizations. 
The latter are nothing but tendencies ‘qui n’ont pas abouti’. It may be clear 
that, when the archimorpheme is different from the morphemes of both terms, 
the neutralization is a perfect one, without exceptions; on the contrary, when 
the archimorpheme is the morpheme of a term (cases B and C), the neutraliza- 
tion can be either perfect or imperfect. 

4.4. The binary aspectual opposition present stem/aorist stem is precisely one 
which offers examples of the types of neutralization we have just assumed. 

4.4a. This opposition is not actualized in combination with the future category. 
The future letpsd is thus neutral, indistinct with regard to durativeness and 
momentariness”. The attested archimorpheme (the morpheme of the so-called 
future stem) is different from the present (e.g. éleipon) or aorist (e.g. élipon) 
stem morphemes. We have here a perfect neutralization: the opposition is no- 
where actualized in the future. The determining factor on the level of the sig- 
nifié is obvious: belonging to the future, the verbal action is still far from reality, 
and the speakers are not interested in aspectual, descriptive points of view; only 
the bare action is taken into consideration. 


16 The phonemic parallel is the Ist type set up by Trubetzkoy, Principes de phonologie 
82 f., where the archiphoneme ‘n’est identique & aucun des termes de l’opposition dont il 
s’agit.’ 

11 This case is parallel to Trubetzkoy’s 3rd type of neutralization in phonemic opposi- 
tions, in which the choice of a term as archiphoneme is internally determined, i.e. it does 
not depend on the nature of the position where neutralization is taking place: hence the 
archiphoneme is the non-marked term in a binary privative opposition (ibidem p. 84). 

18 Paralleled in phonemics by Trubetzkoy’s 2d type (ibidem p. 83 f.), where the archi- 
phoneme is a term of the opposition, the choice of which is externally determined by the 
nature of the position of neutralization. 

19 See André Martinet, TCLP 6.55, 1936. 

20 Thus also J. Wackernagel, Vorlesungen 1.202 f., and Schwyzer(-Debrunner), Grie- 
chische Grammatik 11.264 f., on purely empirical grounds; after an unprejudiced examina- 
tion of the evidence, they reject any aoristic meaning of phanésomai, skhésé and the type 
-thésomai. 
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4.4b. In working out J. Humbert’s ideas, P. Chantraine”' has, in the Homeric 
language, pointed to the prevalence of the aorist in the subjunctive and optative 
moods. At first sight, one thinks of an imperfect neutralization having as archi- 
morpheme the non-marked term because of the neutral value of the aorist. In 
fact, as Chantraine remarks, the aorist prevails only when the verb is ‘déterminé’ 
(e.g. gignesthar, ‘to become,’ misgein ‘to mix,’ paiiein ‘to make to end’), but the 
present prevails when the verbal semanteme has a ‘durative’ meaning (e.g. 
einai ‘to be,’ ménein ‘to stay,’ préssein hodoio ‘to move along the way,’ hetidein 
‘to be asleep’). 

The functional interpretation is obvious. In the position of the subjunctive 
and optative moods, the present stem/aorist stem opposition happens to be 
neutralized, because (determining factor) ‘il est naturel, lorsque l’on envisage 
dans l’avenir une action ou un état de choses que l’on veut ou que |’on souhaite 
voir se produire, que la notion verbale soit considérée en elle méme et que |’on 
n’ait pas en vue le procés qui aboutit 4 cette réalisation.’ The morpheme of the 
non-marked term (aorist) is found when the positive value of the marked term 
(durativeness of the present stem) would cause a modification in the aspectual 
meaning of the verb (‘déterminé’, a notion that is akin to the momentariness of 
the aorist stem). On the other hand, we meet with the morpheme of the marked 
term (present stem) when the negative value of the non-marked term (momen- 
tariness of the aorist stem) would modify the aspectual meaning of the verb 
(‘durative,’ a notion that is just the same as the durativeness of the present 
stem). Moreover, it is an imperfect neutralization: sometimes Chantraine finds 
a present in ‘déterminé’ verbs when the speaker is interested in the development 
of the action (e.g. Hom. I. 2 332 gunaika néén hina mtsgeai en phildtéti ‘a young 
girl “pour goiter l’amour dans ses bras’”’’: the expressive purpose is obvious) 
and an aorist in ‘durative’ verbs in order to present the verbal action in a single 
point of its objective development (e.g. Hom. Il. 3 52 ouk dn dé metneias aré-t- 
philon Menélaon ‘you could not begin to stay supporting the attack of Menelaus 
dear to Ares’). 


5. An example of perfect neutralization having as archimorpheme the mor- 
pheme of the marked term is the neutralization we have assumed in the present 
indicative (3.3). 

5.1. This neutralization is a perfect one: the aspectual opposition present 
stem/aorist stem is never actualized in combination with the category of present 
time. 

5.2. The determining factor is the absolute incompatibility (hence, the neu- 
tralization is perfect) between the aoristic notion of momentariness (the negative 
value of the non-marked term) and the psychological notion of present time 
which is a durative one and may be analyzed as follows: 


21 BSL 40.69 ff., 1939. Cf. now his Grammaire homérique II, Syntaze, 1953, 189 (§279), 
195 (§289). 
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A. The psychic ego moves along the line of time simultaneously with the per- 
ceived processes. 

B. In a given point of that line, the psychic present is not any unextensional 
point, but some time extension, which Ebbinghaus-Biihler” cal! the ‘psychische 
Prisenszeit’: 3 or 4 clock-strokes appear together to our psychic conscience as 
actually present, without using the memory. E. Koschmieder* speaks of the 
present time as an extensional bridge between past and future; according to 
Koschmieder, ‘ich bin’ means always ‘ich war eben und werde weiter sein’ and 
actions having no extension in time cannot be expressed by means of the present. 

C. Some time is spent in perceiving and forming in our conscience the verbal 
notion as well as in expressing it linguistically. Kurt von Fritz recalled™* the 
famous paradox of Dionysios Kronos, the Megarean philosopher, ‘when he 
pointed out that we can never truthfully say “the ball touches the ceiling” but 
only “the ball touched the ceiling;”’ for while we say it, the ball does not touch 
the ceiling any longer.’ 

5.3. This accounts for the occurrence of the aorist stem in the past and its 
non-occurrence in the present indicative. All this is best illustrated by means of 
the so-called aoristus pro praesente, very frequent in dialogue. We restrict our- 
selves to Ist person samples, as easiest to interpret: (Sophocles, Philoctetes 
1314) hésthén patéra tin hamon eulogodnta sé ‘I am pleased to hear you praising 
my father,’ (Aeschylus, Choeph. 887) 01 egd ksunéka todipos eks ainigmdton ‘I 
understand etc.,’ (Aristophanes, Equites 696) hésthén apeilais, egélasa psolokom- 
ptais ‘I am amused at your threats, I laugh at your empty noises.’ They are 
momentary aorists (realized as genuine momentary, inceptive, or terminative). 
As to the time categories, they all are past aorists, although we usually translate 
them through the present tense; in Greek the momentary nature of these aorists 
(belonging objectively to the present time) prevents them from being expressed 
as present and, therefore, they are driven back into the past. 

5.4. The morpheme of the present stem (marked term) always occurs as archi- 
morpheme. It is the determining factor of the neutralization (5.2) that accounts 
for this peculiarity. The aorist stem does not occur as archimorpheme because of 
the incompatibility between the notion of the necessarily durative present time 
and the momentariness the aorist stem expresses. The present stem occurs as 
archimorpheme because its durative value is not incompatible with the notion 
of present time. 

5.5. It follows that the aspectual value of the unit occurring in this position 
of neutralization, i.e. the present indicative, must be neutral, indistinct with re- 
gard to the notions of durativeness and momentariness. 


6. Let us now check this theoretical conclusion by careful inquiry into the 
texts. 
6.1. No matter whether the present tense is to be functionally defined as 


22H. Ebbinghaus—K. Biihler, Grundztige der Psychologie, I. 514 f. 
23 Zeitbezug und Sprache, 4, 1929. 
24 Word 5.194, 1949. 
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a marked or as a non-marked term in the time oppositions existing between the 
past, present, and future morphological categories of the old Greek verbal sys- 
tem, we must expect to find the notion of present liable to several psychic 
realizations. As a matter of fact, every verbal notion presented to the ego during 
the act of speaking is linguistically expressed as present, because it is presented 
through either the senses (in such a case the action is objectively simultaneous), 
or memory or imagination (although the action belongs to the past or to the 
future time), or because it is a verbal action of a general character, and the 
natural position of the ego is that of facing the events which one relates. 

6.2a. When presence is objectively simultaneous, i.e. given by the external or 
internal senses, he who speaks expresses the verbal action as he perceives it. 
This psychic presence is necessarily durative. 

6.2b. From this follows that the durative aspect (even as conative or as 
iterative, cf. 1.3a) of a simultaneous present does not prove that the present 
indicative is durative in the sign system: this aspect may be and in fact is nothing 
but a realization of the neutral value of the present indicative in the psychic 
presence, which, as said, is necessarily durative. To the examples we have al- 
ready mentioned (2.1) we may add: (Hom. Od. 16 432f.) toa nan oikon dtimon 
édeis (as iterative: ‘you are eating daily’), mnddi (as iterative: ‘you are courting 
daily’) dé gunaika, paiddé tapoktetneis (as conative: ‘you seek to kill’), and 
(Isocrates VI 12) tavitén (i.e. ttn déksan) . . . petthousin (as conative: ‘persuadere 
student’) humds apobalein. 

6.2c. Yet, even in the simultaneous present we meet with examples in which 
no emphasis can be found on duration, although this duration is implied by the 
present time notion. E.gr. in antzbolé of Aristophanes, Nubes 224 s. (above 2.1), 
‘please’ there is no emphasis on the notion of duration and therefore to translate 
‘I am beseeching you’ would not be exact. The same is true of (ibidem 133) 
tis est’ho képsas tén thiiran? ‘who is it that has knocked at the door?.’ In (Hom. 
Od. 23 230, where Penelope speaks to Ulysses) pettheis dé moi thumén ‘now you 
persuade me’ the present indicative expresses the bare verbal action of persuad- 
ing in itself, without any connotation of development. The examples are mani- 
fold. It is also worth noticing that, according to Blass-Debrunner’, the conative 
present is less frequent in the present indicative than in the imperfect tense, a 
fact which is to be accounted for through the neutral value of the former as 
against the durative value of the latter. 

As for present indicative horé ‘I see,’ which is aspectually neutral, it is not 
strange that it occurs where, so far as aspect is concerned, an aorist eidon would 
be justified. In (Hom. JI. 24 352 ff.) ton d’.. . dn... phdto . . . “dndr’ hor6o” 
(notice idén ~ hordd) and in (Xenophon, Anabasis I 8, 26) kathordi basiléa. . 
eipon “ton dndra horé” (notice the historical present kathoréi with a momentary 
sense ~ horé), where a sudden action is denoted, Schwyzer-Debrunner™ see a 
momentary use (‘rein konfektiver Gebrauch’). This momentary use, which can- 
not be the realization of any durative value, cannot derive from a momentary 


25 Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Griechische, 143, 1949. 
26 Ibidem II. 259. 
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one either, since the notion of momentariness is incompatible with that of present 
time; moreover, the present indicative, if there were no neutralization, would be 
durative, but not momentary. The apparent momentary aspect of horé in both 
these passages is to be accounted for as a realization of the neutral aspectual 
value of the present indicative in these particular contexts. To translate here 
horé as durative ‘I am seeing,’ as H. Meltzer proposed”, makes no sense at all. 

6.3a. When the presence expressed by means of the present indicative is not 
an objectively simultaneous one, that is, the verbal action is represented on the 
whole to the ego through memory or imagination, the durative nature of the 
psychic presence does not partake in the realization of the neutral value of the 
present indicative, so that durative uses are not necessarily expected. 

6.3b. In fact, the general present expresses the verbal action in abstracto, 
outside of the time and without any regard to descriptive aspectual qualifications, 
because what matters is the action in itself. Such a sentence as (Hesiodus fragm. 
272 Rzach) déra theouws petthei ‘gifts persuade the gods’ does not imply anything 
but the bare action of persuading. The same can be said about ha kheir tan 
kheira nizei ‘one hand washes the other’ as well as about almost all the gnomic 
sentences having a general present indicative. Here also the present indicative 
is obviously neutral as far as aspect is concerned. 

6.3c. The neutral aspect is also perceptible in the so-called praesens pro futuro. 
E.gr. (Aristophanes, Equites 177 f.) gignéi gar, his ho khrésmés houtosi légei, 
anér mégistos must be translated ‘you become’ (or rather ‘you will become’) as 
neutral, expressing the verbal action in itself, but not ‘you are becoming’ as 
durative. 

6.3d. It is obvious too that the praesens pro praeterito which is called tabulare, 
‘registrierend,’ is aspectually neutral. In (Euripides, Bacchae 1 f.) hekd... 
Diénusos hon tiktei pot’hé Kddmou kéré the present indicative ttktet ‘brought 
forth’ registers the fact in itself without any qualification of durativeness or 
momentariness (‘she was bringing forth’ would be wholly wrong). Such a neutral 
aspect is equally clear in the oldest instance of this present type pointed out by 
Kurt von Fritz (Pherecydes of Syrus, VIth century B.C., fragm. 2 Diels-Kranz) 
au > th poietisin ta oikta polld te kai megdla. Epei dé tatita eksetélesan pdnta . . ., 
epei dé pinta hetoima gignetai, ton gémon poretisin. Kapeidé trité héméra gigneiar 
thi gdmon, téte Zas poiet pharos méga te kai kalén kai en auth porkillet Gén kai 
ta Ogéndn kai ta Ogénod démata and in the so often mentioned beginning of 
Xenophon’s Anabasis: Daretou kai Parusdtidos gtgnontai paides dio ktl. 

6.3e. In the so-called expressive or dramatic historical present, which enhances 
new and decisive moments in a series of events expressed by past tenses, scholars 
generally speak of a momentary aspect. A classic example is the well known 
episode of Candaules, Rhodope, and Gyges in Herodotus (I 10, 1-2): ho dé 
Kandaiilés, epei edékee horé tés kottés einai, égage ton Giigea es td otkéma, kai 
meta tatita auttka parén kai hé guné. Eselthotisan dé kai tithetsan ta hetmata ethéeito 
ho Giigés. His dé kata nétou egéneto iotsés tés gunaikds es tén kottén, hupekdis 


2 IF 12.354 f., 1904. 
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ekhoree éksd. Kai hé guné epordi min (‘the woman beholds him’) eksiénta. The 
momentary aspect of the present tense epordi is nothing but a realization of its 
neutral aspectual value in that context and situation. The action is important 
and calls the attention of him who speaks. The speaker (or writer) faces ingenu- 
ously the verbal action and he expresses it by means of a present, without any 
regard to the temporal distance. When such an intemporal present occurs in the 
middle of or after a past context, it suddenly calls the attention of the hearer (or 
reader), accounting thus for the fact that the action expressed by the neutral 
present indicative may appear to us as momentary. 

6.3f. Historical present is then interpreted in the most natural way within the 
structure of the Greek verbal system, temporally as an intemporal psychic 
realization of the present time category and, with regard to aspect, as a realiza- 
tion too of the neutral value of the present indicative. Now, since the Greek 
verbal system, so far as the present stem/aorist stem and the time correlations 
within the indicative are concerned, remained unchanged, we must reckon with 
the existence of the historical present in epic times and account for its non-oc- 
currence in the Homeric epos on stylistic grounds. On the other hand, it is clear 
that the historical present is neither a relic nor a phenomenon of a ‘defective’ 
verbal system, as H. Koller has claimed”. 


7. In accordance with modern linguistic trends, through defining structurally 
the function of the present indicative unit and applying to the examination of 
the material the criteria of relevancy and non-relevancy (viz. of value and 
realizations), we arrive at the conclusion that the value of the old Greek present 
indicative is neutral with regard to the aspectual correlation present stem/aorist 
stem, the basic notion (distinctive feature) of which we have assumed to be 
durativeness. 


8. From this conclusion several deductions may be drawn: 

8.1. The occurrence of a given stem in the present indicative does not mean 
that this stem has a durative value: it only means that its value is not momen- 
tary. Thus the past éphén of phémt is not durative, but neutral. In fact, H. Four- 
nier” wants to establish an aoristic aspect in reference formulae and parenthetic 
sentences and another durative aspect when éphén governs an infinitive. Yet. 
it is clear that this ambiguity can be explained only as a twofold realization of a 
single neutral value of éphén. It is interesting to note that corresponding to 
Attic éphaskon, phdskein, phdskoén, ktl.,* no sure example is known of a present 
indicative phdské until the 3rd century B.C. Obviously the stem phaske- (which 
we may assume to be marked as durative since the suffix -ske- occurs only in 


28 Museum Helveticum 8.76, 1951. 

29 Les verbes ‘dire’ en grec ancien, 18 ff., 1946. 

30 In Homer only the common imperfect éphaskon and the so-called ‘iterative’ phdskon 
are available. 
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present stems and which was not any old formation) was hardly liable to become 
neutral in the present indicative and therefore it resisted for a long time. 

8.2. As a working hypothesis we have assumed that both the negative and 
the neutral value of the non-marked term are relevant (1.3 b)—in other words, 
that they must be accounted for as belonging to the system—not as realization 
facts. Such a hypothesis is somewhat different from Jakobson’s views. He 
ascribes, it is true, the neutral value (‘die Nicht-Signalisierung von A’, A being 
the notion expressed by means of the marked term) to the system; however, he 
thinks the negative value (‘die Signalisierung von Nicht-A’) is, even if it is 
statistically the most frequent, nothing but a realization of the given category. 
On the contrary, we are persuaded that the negative value too (in our case, 
momentariness) must belong to the system, for, if the non-marked term (aorist) 
were exclusively neutral, there would not be any incompatibility between the 
aorist stem and the present time (a neutral notion, by its own nature, cannot 
cause any incompatibility), so that we should expect to find the opposition 
present stem/aorist stem actualized as a whole in the present time category. 

We may then speak of a twofold function of the non-marked term: whereas 
the marked term denotes only positively the basic notion of the correlation, the 
non-marked one expresses both negation of that notion and indistinctness with 
regard to it. 


Universidad de Salamanca 


31 This view is most clearly expressed on page 74 of his article ‘Zur Struktur des russischen 
Verbums’ (see note 7): ‘Die allgemeine Bedeutung der Kategorie II [= non-marked term] 
im Vergleich zu der Kategorie I [= marked term] beschrinkt sich auf den Mangel der ‘‘A- 
Signalisierung.”’ Falls in einem gewissen Kontext die Kategorie II das Nicht-Vorhanden- 
sein von A ankiindigt, so ist es bloss eine der Anwendungen der gegebenen Kategorie: die 
Bedeutung wird hier durch die Situation bedingt, und wenn es sogar die geliufigste Funk- 
tion dieser Kategorie ist, darf dennoch der Forscher nicht die statistisch vorherrschende 
Bedeutung der Kategorie mit ihrer allgemeinen Bedeutung gleichsetzen.’ On page 84, 
Jakobson assumes, as an antinomy derived from the ‘asymmetry’ of the correlative forms, 
that the non-marked term can possess two different meanings (‘Bedeutungen’): a general 
(neutral) and a partial (negative) one. From the passage aforementioned it seems that the 
‘allgemeine Bedeutung’ is conceived of as a relevant one. 
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NON-APOPHONIC O-VOCALISM IN INDO-EUROPEAN 
ANDRE MARTINET 


1. The theory of Indo-European ablaut may be, and actually often is, in- 
terpreted as permission for the linguist to disregard, in the course of his research, 
ce tain vocalic discrepancies which, being of very frequent occurrence, should be 
accounted for in toto and not every time that isolated instances are met with: 
Gr. podés may be equated with Lat. pedis because the difference between *podos 
and *pedes is of exactly the same nature as that between hundreds of similarly 
reconstructed pairs. This difference thus raises a general problem whose solution 
we need not await before we proceed to what might be termed the reduction of 
all Indo-European languages to the same denominator. 


2. This however does not imply that we have a right to interpret every *o 
of our reconstructions as the o-grade of an e/o alternation, and every *6 as a 
lengthened form of such an o-grade. Even to those who do not follow Kurylowicz 
into all the details of his argumentation concerning the origin of qualitative 
ablaut', it should be clear from his exposition of the subject that o-grade is the 
characteristic of well-defined morphological and derivational categories, that its 
spread and its very existence are due to the working of analogy, and that, 
accordingly, we should not expect to find ablaut o just anywhere. This means 
first that an *o that is found outside of the categories where it is expected, has 
to be suspected of resulting from some other process than ablaut. It means 
further that since analogy was responsible for the appearance and expansion of 
ablaut 0, analogy might also be held responsible for the appearance of forms in 
-e- alternating with forms in -o- where only o was originally legitimate. In other 
words, the positing of original o should not be restricted to those cases where 
an alternating *e is simply unattested in our documents, but should positively 
be extended to the elements where o appears in certain specified morphological 
and derivational situations. We shall also keep in mind, in cases of conflicting 
evidence, the possibility of an analogical development of an e-o alternation from 
original non-alternating *o. 


3. It is clear that this proposition will not be accepted by those scholars who 
entertain the view that economy is a fundamental virtue in reconstruction and 
that, since ablaut gives us a possibility of conceiving of every *o as of an alternate 
of *e, the only correct method is to deny the existence of any other source of 
o-vocalism. The problem of whether economy is a virtue at this date in the 
phonological reconstruction of Proto-Indo-European will be dealt with below. It 
should only be stressed here that, if we want to give a full account of why we 
find 6 in Gk. dfédémi instead of the expected e-grade, explaining the 6 as the 
lengthened o-grade of a root in e requires far more daring ingenuity than ever 


1 Word 6.205-216. 
253 
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was needed to set up any laryngeal theory. If economy is a virtue here, it should 
be total economy, and not economy in the system of reconstructed phonemes 
secured at the expense of morphological simplicity. 


4. In favor of non-apophonic o-vocalism, there is an argument that does not 
seem to have been presented so far: the fact that a large proportion of the cases 
where *6 is not found to alternate with *é appear in word initial position, e.g. 
in Gk. ésse ‘both eyes’, odmé ‘smell’, 6zos ‘branch’. This, in itself, would seem to 
indicate that they have a special comportment and form a class of their own. 
But the fact receives added significance when a parallel is drawn between the 
comportment of non-alternating *6 and that of ‘non-expressive’ *d. Meillet 
has pointed out? that, apart from words of an expressive or technical nature 
likely to be recent creations or loans, IE & hardly appears except initially as in 
Gk. agrés ‘field’, atthos ‘fire’, dnkhd ‘press’. Now IE 4 is, without any doubt, no 
party to the é-d-zero ablaut pattern, and the afore-mentioned parallel suggests 
that the initial o’s of 6sse, odmé, 6zos were no parties to it either. Meillet does 
not try to account for the restriction in the distribution of traditional IE 4. 
But, in the frame of the laryngeal theory, we might try to do so by developing 
a suggestion of Henry Hoenigswald,* to the effect that a laryngeal was lost 
after initial s and before a vowel, into the statement that a laryngeal was lost 
after any initial consonant and before a vowel of the stem without coloring the 
latter, i.e. probably at a much earlier date than in other positions. This, however, 
is less important in this connection than the parallelism between *dé and what 
we assume to have been non-apophonic *6. 


5. We shall accordingly assume, in what follows, the existence in Indo- 
European languages of 6 as a normal full grade vowel, and of o in the same 
capacity, at least in word initial position. No qualitative gradation is to be 
assumed in either case, and the form to be posited for the zero grade will depend 
on whether or not a laryngeal approach is adopted. 


6. When one concentrates upon the literature devoted to non-apophonic 4, 
particularly from authors who do not operate with laryngeals, one cannot help 
being struck by the fact that most of the ‘roots’, ‘bases’, or reconstructed mean- 
ingful elements in general, presented as ending in -d evince a definite tendency 
to develop some [w] before a following vowel, so that some authors are inclined 
to present them with a final diphthong -du. The root *dé ‘give’ shows in several 
languages traces of such a [w] as in Cypr. dowenai, Skt. davdné, Lith. dovand, 
OCS. davati, Lat. duam, duim*; *g’6 ‘graze’ is connected by Hirt’ and others 
with the *g’éu- of the words for ‘cow’; *g”(e)ré ‘crane’ shows traces of a labial 


2 Introduction a l'étude comparative des langues indo-européennes, 166-168. 

3 Language 28.184. 

‘Cf. Boisacq, Dict. étym. de la langue grecque, s. diddmi; Max Vasmer, Russ. etym. Wér- 
terbuch, s. davat’. 

5 Der indogermanische Ablaut §61. 
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in Lat. griis, OCS Zerave®; the group of Gk. titréské, tratima is traced by Hirt? to 
a base *terdu ‘bore, wound’, and the same author posits® *gheléu for Gk. khélus, 
kheloné ‘turtle’; Gk. gdiés ‘husband’s sister’, Homer. dat. sg. galédi, Serb. zaova 
‘id.’ point to *g’(e)léu®. In discussion concerning the etymologies of words such 
as Gk. strdtés, bibréské, throskd, and some others which we shall present in what 
follows, it will be found that some scholars at least operate with ‘heavy bases’ 
in -du". Finally such morphemes should be mentioned as the *-6(u) of the dual 
nom.-acc. of o-stems, and the -dw- of Gk. métrés ‘maternal uncle’, pdtrds ‘pa- 
ternal uncle’. 


7. It is of course always possible to start from an 6-root or base and posit 
some w- enlargement or ‘Wurzelerweiterung’, but why should such an enlarge- 
ment, which is relatively rare elsewhere, appear so frequently after root- or 
base-final -6? It really looks as if the final -6 had, so to speak, exuded a [y] 
when immediately preceding thematic e/o or a suffix beginning with a vowel. 
This would yield secondary forms in -u of the root, which could be further used 
in derivatives with suffixes beginning with a consonant: *trd before a consonant 
explains Gk. tréma ‘wound’; tratima ‘id.’ should be from a secondary form 
*trou abstracted from derivatives in -os or -d@. In phonemic terms we would 
say that, [y] being is such cases nothing but an automatic addition to prevocalic 
/6/, the phonetic cluster [o-y] was originally the allophone or positional variant 
of /6/ before another vowel, whereas [0°] was, at an early date, the positional 
variant before a consonart. It is clear that, in the frame of traditional IE re- 
construction, this phonerric analysis would only be valid in a pre-ablaut period 
before apophonic 6 had developed in alternation with e-o-é-zero. Apophonic 6 
does not indeed seem to have ‘exuded’ any [y]. The 6 with a prevocalic [o-y] 
allophone must thus have been distinct from the 6 with prevocalic [0°] allophone 
at least in prevocalic position, and the identification of these two 6’s would 
imply the identification of the [y] glide with the w (or maybe just u) phoneme, 
[o-yo], formerly phonemically /60/, passing to /6wo/. But all this does not lead 
us very far as long as we shy away from an analysis of non-apophonic long 
vowels. The net result is the economy of a number of ‘enlargements’. But, after 
all, these do not cost the linguists too much. 


8. The observation that non-apophonic 6, in its full grade or its zero grade, 
is usually separated by some labial element from a following vowel is, on the 
contrary, very fertile as soon as we are ready to analyze normal grade long vowel 
into a succession of short vowel + some consonant, traditionally called a 


6 Ibid. §213. 

7 Ibid. §223. 

8 Ibid. §473. 

* J. B. Hofmann, Etym. Wb. des Griech. s.v., and Boisacq, ibid. s. galdédi. 

10 Cf. e.g. the discussion of Hirt’s views by A. Walde in Stand und Aufgaben der Sprach- 
wissenschaft, Festschrift Streitberg, 160-163. 

11 Boisacq, ibid. s. métrés. 
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‘laryngeal’. If *6 is conceived of as resulting from the coalescence of e + zx 
(x designating here an o-coloring laryngeal), the [y]-glide we should assume before 
a following vowel must be a trace left by z. Now if z, when coalescing with the 
preceding vowel, left a labiovelar glide, we may assume that a labiovelar articula- 
tion was one of its phonic components. 


9. The idea that the articulation of the o-coloring laryngeal involved a 
labiovelar component is not new.'"* Any phonetically trained linguist would 
presume that o-coloring must imply some lip-rounding combined with some 
tongue retraction. But so far no consequence seems to have been derived from 
this implication. Only linguists inclined to componential analysis of phonemes 
would be tempted to go beyond the mere assumption of lip-rounding in the 
articulation of Kurytowicz’s a3. 


10. Componential phonemic analysis in matters of Proto-IE laryngeals 
can only be based upon the observation of the distinctive features left in at- 
tested languages by defunct phonemes. Strictly speaking, what we can do is to 
ascribe to the reconstructed phoneme such characteristics, formerly distinctive 
or not, as have left traces in our documents. But phonological experience" 
confirms the assumption that as a rule only the phonemically distinctive features 
of defunct phonemes were transferred to their neighbors in the spoken chain 
when the existence of those phonemes was threatened. As opposed to the e-timbre, 
which is that of the attested normal vocalic grade of Indo-European", the 
o-vowel is characterized by a retraction of the tongue, a feature which it shares 
with the [a]-vowel, and the added feature of lip-rounding with some degree of 
raising of the back of the tongue toward the velum. If the a-coloring of a for- 
merly front vowel is to be ascribed to a neighboring consonant, that consonant 
must have been characterized by a retracted articulation of the tongue similar 
to the pharyngealization which gives their quality to the so-called ‘emphatics’ of 
Arabic; o-coloring of the normal vocalic grade must have resulted from the 
combination of the retraction characterizing the a-coloring laryngeal with the 
labial rounding and protrusion which, when it combines with some degree of 


2 Which does not mean that we should necessarily posit for it a LARYNGAL articulation. 

13 The idea that that laryngeal was a labiovelar was presented by A. Cuny in Revue 
hittite et asianique 5.38-39; long before, Henry Sweet had interpreted it as a labialized 
pharyngal: ‘the Danish r’ (quoted here from W. P. Lehmann’s Proto-Indo-European Phonol- 
ogy, 104). 

14 See Word 9.1-11. 

15 Tt is most likely that, if some stage of IE ever had only one vocalic phoneme—prior 
to ablaut and the elimination of laryngeals—the timbre of that vowel must have been 
extremely variable depending mainly on context, but also on all the various factors that 
make for phonemically irrelevant variation, but the center of gravity of the zone of dis- 
persion must have been closer to some more or less centralized [a] than to the [e] which the 
letter e generally suggests. But, whether we start from [e] or from [a], retraction means 
something like [4] and added lip-rounding some vocalic articulation marked [&] from which 
a real o-vowel could easily develop. 
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raising of the back of the tongue, is referred to as labiovelarization.!* If we 
designate by A the consonant (or consonants: a2 and a) with a retracted articula- 
tion and, eventually, some retracting effect upon neighboring vowels, we should 
designate by A” the consonant (Kurylowicz’s a, or CONSONANTS! see below) 
combining retracted articulation and lip-rounding. This means that *A” was to 
*A as *k” was to *k, and we should not wonder if we find that *A” shares with 
*k’ and its congeners certain features of phonological comportment. 


11. In a language like Latin, where we may assume that *k” was long pre- 
served practically unchanged under the spelling qu, we do not find that the 
labiovelar element affects the pronunciation of neighboring vowels: *qguam is not 
found to pass to *guom, or quaeré to *quoird; in cold, from *k*eld, the shift in the 
quality of the first vowel is due to the following / as in oliua by the side of Gk. 
elat(w)a. When the labiovelar feature is found to combine with a neighboring 
element it is lost for the dorsal with which it originally combined: in Gk. guné 
‘woman, from *g”°nd, “ has colored to “ > u, but g” has thereby lost its labiality, 
hence g-; in Boeotian band, also from *g”°nd, *g” has preserved its labiality, 
hence *g” > 6, and ° has had its normal expected development to -a-. Such an 
element as “ will only be preserved once in a given context, and what we find 
to apply to *kv, *g», *ghv will probably also apply to *A”. We should therefore 
expect that a group like *-eAvt- will appear in Greek or Latin as -df- since, 
in such a context, both the retraction and the lip-rounding of *A” will be trans- 
ferred to e together with its duration. But in *-eA’+o0-, where “ will be pre- 
served first as a glide, then as an independent phoneme, we should not expect 
that the lip-rounding should be transferred to e, but only the retraction ac- 
companied by the duration of *A”, hence *-d%0- > -dwo-". It should be clear 
that this product, the regular phonological one, must, in a large number of cases, 
have been modified into -dwo- through the analogy of the forms in which original 
*-eA” was followed by a consonant and developed as -6-. In the case of word 
final *-eA” (radical, suffixal, or desinential), we should assume the original 
existence of the two regular treatments -d- and -dw, depending on whether the 
next word began in a consonant or a vowel. But of course analogy must have 
tended to reduce -6/-aw to -6/-dw, which may well be posited as the antecedent 
of the Sanskrit thematic dual ending -d, -du. 


12. Yet, if our hypothesis is correct, we should find cases where the regular 
phonological product has been retained. Lat. octdéuos ‘eighth’ would seem to be 


16 Actually the retraction of the tongue will automatically supply the ‘velarization’ 
needed. The important thing would seem to be the securing of as large a front cavity as 
possible, and this will be achieved by pharyngalization even better than by velarization. 
In what follows we shall, for simplicity’s sake, use ‘lip-rounding’ or ‘labialization’ for 
‘labiovelarization’. 

17 We might also theoretically reckon with a transfer of the retraction, and the preserva- 
tion of what remains of *A” as a full w phoneme; thereby the vowel preceding *A” would 
eventually appear as short. a. But this hypothesis seems less fruitful than the one we adopt 
here. 
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one. Latin obviously derives its ordinals from 7 to 10 directly from the cardinals 
by addition of the thematic vowel, and octduos is obviously the word for 8 
octd plus -o-(s). As might be expected, scholars have been busy trying to account 
for the & of this form. Thurneysen"® posits a regular change in Latin of 6 before 
intervocalic u to 4; octduos is his only instance of 6 > @ before u plus vowel. 
Vendryes” adduces further examples of a change of -dwo- to -duo-. Meillet” is 
more sceptical and adduces the retained 6 of duum ‘egg’ which Sommer however” 
does not find decisive, hence his half-hearted acceptance of Thurneysen’s pro- 
posal. Vendryes’ other examples, flduos ‘blond’ (cf. fldrus), rdwos ‘grey’, gnduos 
‘industrious’ are connected by him with Germanic forms OHG bldo ‘blue,’ 
grado ‘grey’, Olcel. kndr ‘brave’ whose 4 is a reflex of an older é. This would 
seem to indicate that the Latin d@ of these words is the reflex of an apophonic 
-6 which would prevent our interpreting of, say, fldwos as from *bhleA-o-. 
But the identification of fldwos, rduos with bldo, grdo is not beyond any doubt, 
and the *é of the Germanic forms could be accounted for, as we shall see in the 
case of gnduos-kndr, by analogical spread of ablaut. 


13. As regards the root of Lat. (g)néscéd ‘to know’, it is generally assumed 
that it was a homonym of the one meaning ‘to be born, to engender”, namely 
*9’(e)né/6d, and that the various IE languages have innovated in order to avoid 
awkward conflicts. But, if no language can brook having identical forms for 
such notions as ‘to know’ and ‘to be born, to beget’—and this would be readily 
granted by most linguists—it is not easy to see how Proto-Indo-European, a 
language just like any other, could have tolerated the homonymy. As a matter 
of fact, all branches of Indo-European but one agree in pointing to *6 as the long 
vowel. Only Germanic, with OE cnéwan, OHG chndan, points to é (cf. OE 
sdwan ‘to sow’ from *sé-). But, more than anywhere else, the e-o-é-6 ablaut 
played such an overwhelming morphological role in Germanic that we must 
reckon there with analogical expansion of the é-5 type of alternation outside of 
its original PIE domain. In the same way as é of Gothic genitive plurals of 
masculines does not give us the right to posit any vowel but 6 or o for the IE 
genitive plural ending”, the testimony of Germanic should not prevent us from 
assuming *g’(e)nd with non-apophonic 4, i.e. g’(e)neA”, as the PIE root. The 
rather startling -w- of cndéwan militates in favor of our present interpretation: 


18 KZ 28.154. 

19 Meillet-Vendryes, Traité de grammaire comparée des langues classiques §163, rem. 1; 
the paragraph is retained and expanded in the 2nd ed. revised by Vendryes alone. 

20 Ernout-Meillet s. octé. 

21 Handb. d. lat. Laut- und Formenlehre 69. 

22 Cf. Ernout-Meillet s.v. 

23 This 6 is most likely an ablaut 0, but the fixation of -dm as the genetive plural ending 
took place long after the ablaut (it is not attested in Hittite), and what became character- 
istic of that case had the o phoneme of late PIE, and not the undifferentiated vowel of the 
pre-ablaut period; *-om is, of course, most naturally explained as the accusative (or neuter 
nominative) singular ending of a thematic adjective, e.g. *owy-o-s, *owy-o-m from *owi-s 
first used in contexts like *owyom genos ‘the ovine species’ subsequently interpreted as ‘the 
species of sheep’ (gen. pl.); *-dm is from thematic 0 + om. 
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from *g’neA”- we would expect a Gmc. *kndw-, before a vowel, passing regu- 
larly to *kndw-** hence, analogically, *knéw- > OE cndw(an). The w of OE 
blawan ‘to blow’ must also have the same origin: we should start from a root 
*bhleA” attested in Lat. fldui ‘I have blown’ (< *bhleA”+ai; thence, by 
analogy, the d of flare as we shall see below) which, before a vowel would give in 
Germanic *blaw- > *bléw- and analogically *bléw- > OE bldw(an). Subsequently 
the w must have been extended to an original -é root, that of *sé ‘to sow’, WGmce. 
*sd, hence OE sdwan. 


14. From the root *g’neA” posited above, we shall expect before a consonant 
in Greek and Latin gné-, hence Gk. gigndské, égndn, Lat. (g)néscd, and the 
zero grade *gna; > *gi as in Gk. gndtds, Olr. gndth ‘known’ (Lat. (g)nédtus has 6 
by analogy under the pressure of the dangerous homonymy of (g)ndtus). Before 
a vowel we expect Lat. (g)ndu- which is precisely what we find in gnduos ‘in- 
dustrious’ where a peculiar semantic evolution prevented the replacement of @ 
by 6 on the analogy of gnéscd. This analogical replacement we find, as expected, 
in the perfect gnéut from *g’/neA’+ai > *gnaut. 


15. Thus the hitherto mysterious u of Latin and Sanskrit perfects can be 
explained as stemming from a number of ‘heavy bases’ in -6-, and first extended 
to other ‘heavy bases’ (in -é and-d). In Sanskrit the extension in the lexicon has 
never reached beyond that point; in the paradigm it is found limited to what 
must have been the original cradle of the phenomenon, namely sg. 1 and 3 
where the endings were vocalic®. In Latin, although it characterizes all persons 
and is, in Classical times and later, the only productive mark of the perfect, 
it remains clear that it originally spread from stems in a long vowel. In Sanskrit 
where é@, d@, and 6 fell together, it is easy to understand how a feature originally 
characteristic of 6- stems could be extended to other ‘heavy bases’. In Latin we 
can, within the core of original -ui perfects, reckon with both -dui and -dui 
forms: the presence of gnéscd would naturally tend to make gnéui out of *gndui 
but in those verbs where the present did not offer the full grade 6, the analogy 
would not work, and the phonologically regular -d@uzt would be preserved. It 
is easier to understand the extension of -ui to é-stems (cf. spréuz) and beyond 


24 It may have been *kndw- already before the shift of @ to 6, with 6 on the analogy of 
*kné- regularly derived from *g’neA” before a consonant. Verbs of the OE cnaéwan-cnéow 
category no longer belong to the é-6 ablaut type, but they still did in Gothic as exemplified 
by saian-saisé ‘to sow’ corresponding to OE sdéwan-séow. 

25 A Sanskrit perfect sg. 1 and 3 like jajiau remains unexpected since we miss there the 
normal -a ending; *g’e-g’neA” + e should have given *jajndva, and unless we assume the 
existence in PIE of an athematic perfect sg. 3 *g’e-g’neA” alongside the thematic form, we 
shall have to explain jajnau as the result of a series of analogical extensions: the phonologi- 
cally regular perfects of dhd- ‘to place’ and sthé- ‘to stand’ should have been 
*dadha (< *dadhaa) and *tasthé (< *tasthaa); these and similar forms must have been 
interpreted by new speakers of the language as an indication that the perfect of monosyl- 
labic heavy bases was without ending in sg. 1 and 3; *jajfava must accordingly have be- 
come jajnau; subsequently the -u must have been extended to all monosyllabic heavy 
bases. For another suggestion and bibliography see Thumb-Hirt, Handbuch des Sanskrit §27. 
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in this way than if -ui had been limited to stems all ending in the same (Latin) 
vowel. Retained phonologically regular -dui we find in strdui ‘I have spread’ 
whose present sternd had no 6 and could not change it to *strduz. It is often 
assumed that the d of strdui is due to the analogy of strdtus’*. But Gk. strdtés, 
éstrodka definitely point to non-apophonic 6, i.e. a root *streA” from which were 
derived (1) an n-infix present strneA”-, hence Skr. strndti, OIr. sernaid and also, 
ultimately, Lat. sternd, (2) a perfect and an aorist from *streA’-, hence Gk. 
éstrdsa, éstrdka, Lat. strdéui, (3) a verbal adjective *strA”-t6-(*stra;-té-) from 
which, regularly, Gk. strdtés, Lat. stratus. Whether the *u of Skt. strndti, Gk. 
stérnumi, Goth. straujan should be explained as an original w or as an analogical 
extension of the ” ‘exuded’ from A” is a problem which need not detain us here. 


16. The recognition of non-apophonic *6 as a legitimate member of the PIE 
phoneme pattern has certainly been delayed by the fact that 6-stems do not 
seem to have established themselves anywhere as a regular and even temporarily 
productive class. A majority of IE languages have merged 4@ and 6. In Greek 
didémi stands alone, and by some means or other, Latin has managed to get rid 
of all original 6-stem verbs. The treatment -dui of *eA”-++-ai which is attested in 
strdui provides us with a clue as to the fate of that class. Let us revert to Lat. 
flare which we have connected above with OE blawan and for which we have 
posited an original root *bhleA”. An original *bhleA’-mi > *flé-mi would appear 
as *fldd, hence ld, the actual form, as soon as the thematic 6-ending replaced 
-mi; in the plural (and dual) the root would appear in the zero grade, i.e. *bh] A’- 
(or *bh]a3-) which would regularly yield fld-, the form we actually find in flémus, 
flatis. Since, as we have seen, the @ was also regularly secured in the perfect 
flaui, it is easy to understand how such a verb could pass to the 4-class. It is 
true that @ would not be so frequent in a root in which the PIE vowel was not 
preceded by a cluster of consonant + sonant as in *bhleA”. But even then the 
ad, which would be the normal Latin reflex of the zero grade of -eA’-, would, 
with the support of an -dui perfect, tend to make 6-verbs conform, in their 
inflection, with d-verbs. Even in the absence of an -dui perfect, we find that dé, 
dére follows in the infectum the pattern of d-verbs (ddbam, ddbé) although it 
preserves the short d of the zero grade. As regards the perfect, the root *deA” 
was attracted into the orbit of *sta@ and *dhé instead of attracting them as we 
suppose it did in Sanskrit. A form like dedimus is anyway the regular reflex of a 
regular *de-dA”-mos, and the parallelism stetimus, (con)didimus, dedimus ac- 
counts for that of stett, (con)didi, dedi. 


17. Assuming, for the concept of ‘plowing’, a base *areA’ (*A(e)reA”) 
might help to account for the discrepancy between the o of Gk. aréé and the 
& of Lat. ardre. The @ of arare should then be traced to that of ardéui (< *areA” 
+ai) supported by the 4 we might assume in *ardmos (<*arA”-mos) for at- 


26 Cf. Ernout-Meillet s.v. 
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tested analogical ardmus. The o of Gk. aréé would reflect a zero or reduced 
grade of the second syllable of the root, namely *arA” or *ar?A” (before a con- 
sonant; see §18). Lat. aratrum and Gk. drotron show that the vocalism of the 
verb spread to the name of the tool. Lat. arwos ‘arable, plowed’ (cf. Gk. droura) 
might also be interpreted as giving evidence of a lip-rounded laryngeal in the 
second syllable of the base if we suppose that *ar?A¥-o- > *arauo- could in 
Latin be reduced to aruo-; the u of aruos might be the source of that of pascuos”’. 


18. We might be tempted to ascribe to some A” all the various cases where 
Gk. 6 is found alternating with Lat. d. Yet we certainly have to refrain from 
doing so in cases where Gk. has -6(w) + vowel and Latin -du + vowel: we can 
expect °A” + consonant to give Gk. 6 as in dotés because the labial feature is 
not preserved outside of the vowel; but if it is manifested as a w before a vowel, 
we should expect the vowel to be d just as in Latin. Therefore we cannot, by 
positing *A”, explain away such discrepancies as we notice between Gk. koéé 
‘to notice’ and Lat. caued ‘to beware’, Gk. kooi ‘hollows’ and Lat. cauos ‘hollow, 
etc. Since, however, Greek has o as a preconsonantal reflex of reduced *-eA”-, 
we might assume that, in a few cases, Greek may present analogical o’s (-o(w)-) 
in prevocalic positions, whereas this is excluded in Latin where reduced *-eA”- 
yields a before a consonant (as in datus) and au before a vowel. We might there- 
fore wonder if the discrepanvy between, say, Gk. 166, lowd ‘to wash’ and Lat. 
lavé ‘id.’ should not be ascribed to different treatments of an earlier °A”. Should 
we posit a root *leA”, Gk. 166, with analogical 6, and Lat. laud, lawere would 
represent some reduced grade of it. If Hitt. lahhwa- ‘to pour’ is from the same 
root, we might want to find there an attested instance of a labialized laryn- 
geal. The Hittite verb is frequently written with a single h®, so that those who 
insist that a; was voiced might accept the identification. But, as we shall see 
below (§26), even if we were to posit here a voiceless laryngeal, we might still 
consider -hhw- the rendering of a labialized laryngeal. It is true that when we 
find one form of the verb written la-ah-hu-u-wat we may be inclined to doubt 
that an original labial glide could ever become a sound which would need such 
an elaborate rendering as -u-u-w-. But kwat ‘why’ from *k”o is written ku-wa-at, 
and -u-u-w- is quite frequently found to alternate with -u-w-. What might 
dissuade us from positing *leA” as the source of the whole family is rather the 
fact that in that word family an u-diphthong is more common before consonantal 
suffix (Olcel. laudr, Jaug, Gaul. lautro, Ir. léthar, Lat. lautum) than the expected 
6 of Lat. lotus, lomentum, etc., and this would make an original form with a 
phonemically independent w more likely*'. 


27 Cf. Ernout-Meillet s. ard where we find, quoted from Plautus, non aruos hic sed pas- 
cuost ager. 

28 Cf. Ernout Meillet s. v. 

29 Cf. Meillet-Vendryes, ibid. §168. 

30 See Sturtevant, The Indo-Hittite Laryngeals 35. 

31 We might also wonder why, if the labial glide is so well preserved in lahhwa-, it should 
not appear in, say, hastai ‘bone’ which we would derive from *Avest-. 


. 
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19. The case of Gk. tratima, which was touched upon above, §7, can be used 
to illustrate the extent to which u-diphthongs can be accepted in the reflexes of 
roots in -eA”: Gk. titréské and its family are generally derived from a base 
*t(e)réu, expanded from the frequent *ter root by means of what we may now 
call an -eA” suffix. The combination éré- in the various Greek forms where it is 
followed by a consonant can be traced back either to *treA” or the zero grade 
*tr A”; trod ‘to goad’ is from *tréwé6 < *treAY+6 with analogical 6 of the root; 
the phonetically regular tréma is frequent outside of Attica, but the classical 
form is tratima which, in the frame of the present theory, is to be accounted for 
as a -ma derivative from a root variant trdw- extracted from forms where *treA” 
was followed by a vowel. 


20. An etymological group illustrative of various comportments of the com- 
bination eA” is that of Lat. prd. It is sometimes assumed that pré is from pré 
with regular lengthening in such a form. But, as shown in Ernout-Meillet, s.v., 
pro is probably the older form. We posit *preA”. With addition of the thematic 
vowel, a normal procedure for deriving adjectives from substantive, numerals, 
or adverbs, it appears in OCS pravo ‘straight’ and in Lat. prduos ‘wry’ with a 
strange semantic facing about. From the zero grade *prA” + thematic vowel 
we have Skt. pirvas, OCS prove ‘first’. With full grade and the addition of -7- 
we find Gk. pré-t (< prdwi with analogical 6), Germ. friih; with a nasal suffix 
we have, from *preA”, OSax. friia ‘lady’ < *fréwén®, and from *pr°A” the 
group of OE fréa, OHG fré ‘lord’; from the frau- that fréa, frd suppose, or from 
some of its antecedents, is derived the type of Goth. frauja ‘lord’. Beside prof, 
Greek has quite a number of forms with 4 such as pranés ‘prone, inclined forward’ 
(cf. Lat. prénus with 5), Doric pratos (Attic prétos) ‘first’ whose vocalism could 
be explained as due to the analogy of a non-attested *prawos. 


21. The various words attested for ‘sun’ might be derived from a base pre- 
senting, between two vowels, *A” instead of the a-coloring laryngeal that is 
frequently posited. It is not impossible to conceive of Lat. sdl as resulting from a 
contraction of an older *sdwel, but the assumption is ad hoc since no other case 
of such a contraction is on record. If, however, we start from an original *seA“el, 
sdl can be interpreted as the regular reflex of *seA“l- with a zero grade of the 
second half of the stem. The Greek forms are from *seA“el-iyo- derived from 
the double full grade *se A”el-. Goth. Sauil is quite likely from the same *se A“el-, 
but North Gme. sél is best explained from *seAl- like the homophonous Latin 
form. Ved. stiriyas, with the same suffix as in the Greek forms, and OlIr. sil, 
an i-stem, might be interpreted as from *s°A“l- with reduced grade of the first 
syllable and zero grade of the second; @ from °A” should result from the coloring 
of the reduced vowel by the following labialization and ultimate lengthening 
when the remaining A disappeared. It would have to be determined whether 
such a treatment is restricted to Indic and Celtic, or is one of several general 


32 See Feist, Vergl. Wérterb. der got. Spr. s. frauja. 
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possibilities*. It is true that, apart from Lat. and North Gmc. sdl, all the forms 
can be explained just as well if we start from *seAwel with a cluster -Aw- (-asw-) 
instead of the unitary phoneme * A”, and it is a problem for the theoreticians of 
the root to decide whether CeCCel is to be preferred to CeCel as a starting point. 


22. Through reducing by one the number of consonants in a reconstructed 
root, base, or theme, the positing of AY may contribute to the unification of 
straggling etymological families. It is generally assumed that Lat. uiuos and its 
congeners are derived from a ‘heavy base’ g”’yé/6 by addition of a w element and 
the thematic vowel. Yet the assumption of @ vocalism seems exclusively based 
upon the interpretation of Gk. zén ‘to live’ as from g”yé-, and yet, whatever @ is 
attested in the inflection of this verb can be readily explained as resulting from 
the contraction of a radical a with the thematic vowel. Positing a disyllabic root 
*g°(e)yeA” (or a root *g”ey and a suffix *-eA”-) will enable us to account both 
for forms without w such as Av. jydtu-, Gk. ebtén ‘I lived’, béotos ‘life’ from 
preconsonantal *g’yeA”-, *g’i(y)eA”-, g’i(y)?A”-, and for forms with 7 from 
iA(”) such as Skt. jivds, OCS Zive, Zive, Ziti, Lat. uiuos, etc., all from *g”iA- 
passing to *g”’iw- before vowel, to g”i- before consonant. To this day the inflec- 
tion of Russian Zi?’ reflects the original presence of w (> v) before vocalic endings 
(Ziv-ét), its absence before consonantal ones (2-1). Gk. zd6, zén must derive from 
a prevocalic zero grade *g”y°A”: *g*y°A¥ + 6 > *g’yaw + 6 > 2d6. 


23. The treatment as aw of the reduced or zero grade of *eA” before vowel, 
with which we have been operating in Greek just as well as in the other (European) 
languages, will account for a number of forms where 4 is found alternating with 
6, as for instance in sdos, séos (sés) ‘safe’; sdos is regularly from *tweA”+ 0s, 
sdos stands for *sdos < *s@wos < *tweA”’-++-os with 6, as in 80d ‘to save’, from 
preconsonantal forms such as *sd-mi which must have prevailed in an original 
athematic inflection of such a verb. 


24. We have been assuming so far that the zero or reduced grade of eA” 
in preconsonantal position is in Greek o (as in dotés) in contradistinction to Lat. 
a (as in datus). Yet if *A” were a labialized deep articulation in the same way as, 


33 We have posited above, §§17-18, 5 as the Greek and 4 as the Latin reflex of °A” before 
consonant, and that would seem to exclude an @ treatment in at least these two languages. 
Offhand, and remembering what we have been taught regarding the fate of PIE a—of which 
°A” is just a variety—, we would expect 4 as the normal reflex in all the European branches 
except Greek. But we often have to reckon, in one and the same language, with different 
treatments (cf., for Greek, above, §11, and below, §24) of the zero or reduced grade without 
being able to state the conditions which must have brought about one or another. We do 
not even know whether, when a laryngeal is involved, we should distinguish between a zero 
and a reduced grade. We stand in need of a dynamic theory of the IE weak grade, one that 
would take into consideration, more than has been done so far, the varying economies of 
the successive patterns of the prehistoric and historic forms of IE speech, and the analogical 
reinstatements or reinforcements of reduced vowels; cf. Lejeune’s treatment of ‘prop- 
vowels’ in Traité de phonétique grecque 177 ff. 
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say, *k”, we might expect to find cases where a reduced vowel in contact with 
labialization of A” would tend to absorb it and appear as u just as we have Greek 
forms on record where u results from the combination of a reduced vowel + the 
labialization of a neighboring (preceding or following) labiovelar. We have seen 
above, §11, the case of guné, where u is due to a blend of the ° of *g”°nd with 
the labialization of the preceding *g”, contrasting with that of Boeotian band, 
also from *g”°nd, but where the reduced vowel was not affected and developed 
regularly as a while *g” preserved its labialization, hence attested b*. We actually 
find some Greek forms where u appears as the reduced or zero grade of *6: 
corresponding to Lat. némen (from a form with *-eA”- between the two nasals), 
we find beside énoma the form énuma, and the wu is normal in the second element 
of such compounds as euénumos ‘left’ anénumos ‘nameless’; the word prumnd 
‘stern’, if connected with *prd (< *preA”)*, would be another example. Just as 
it would be difficult to account in detail for the duality guné-band, it is hard to 
tell under what exact conditions u must have appeared in Greek instead of o 
as the reflex of a reduced grade involving *A”. 


25. Whereas a dissimilation of aspiration is a well attested phenomenon 
both in Indo-European, where it is found independently in Greek and Indo- 
Iranian, and elsewhere*, a dissimilation of labialization does not seem to have 
been a regular shift anywhere. Yet sporadic cases like Lat. quinque > cinque 
are on record, and it might be worth while investigating whether the assumption 
of stray cases of such a dissimilation could not be developed into a principle of 
explanation of some o-a discrepancies in word initial position. Without leaving 
the field of the most obvious lexical comparisons, we see that the words for 
‘eye’, ‘ear’, and ‘lamb’ present phonological problems that such an assumption 
might help to solve. The root for ‘eye’ is obviously one for which we would posit 
*Avek”, but the initial of Arm. akn presents an a which could be explained if 
the word were the reflex of a form *Aek” whose first labialization had been 
dissimilated. Gr. ous ‘ear’ seems to contain a reflex of a root-form *A”eus-, 
whereas Lat. auris, OIr. au point to * Aeus- which looks like a dissimilated form of 
the Greek prototype. The word for ‘lamb’ begins with a in Gr. amnés which 
points to *Aeg”nos, but with o in Celtic, Olr. tian, Welsh oen, best explained 
from *A”egno-, all of which points to dissimilation in Proto-Greek and retention 
of *A” in the Proto-Celtic forms with *-gn- instead of *-g’n-. 


26. We have so far been intent upon determining to what extent the positing 
of *A”, a phonemic complex involving retraction and lip-rounding, may help us 
explain some attested forms and account for certain vocalic alternations. It 
remains to be seen what position such a complex would occupy in the system 
of the reconstructed phonemes of Proto-Indo-European. Contrary to most of 
the laryngeals posited so far, our *A” is structurally fairly well integrated*: its 


%4 For other examples see Lejeune, Traité 36 f. 

35 Cf. J. B. Hofmann, Etym. Worterb. d. Gr., s. v. 

36 E.g. in Basque; cf. R. Lafon, Mélanges Gavel 55 ff. 
37 About structural integration see Word 8.19 ff. 
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two identified components are represented elsewhere: the retraction in *A which 
corresponds to Kurylowicz’s a2 and a and to Sturtevant’s third and second 
laryngeal, the lip-rounding in the traditional labiovelar group *k”, *g’, *gh”. 
This latter group is usually conceived of as an ‘order’ i.e., in this case, a set of 
phonemes with the same oral articulation but different glottal components. 
Now it would be difficult to see in *A” a member of such an order because the 
oral articulation of *A” involves tongue retraction, a feature we have no reason 
to surmise in *k”, *g”, *gh”. We would thus have to see in lip-rounding a dis- 
tinctive feature of Proto-Indo-European combining with varied types of oral 
articulations so that we could speak of a “correlation of labialization’. This 
would tally with the conclusions reached by Benveniste regarding the composi- 
tion of the new order of PIE occlusives he posits instead of Brugmann’s )*®. 
He lists for such an order *k*, *gh, *g*,,h, and this last phoneme indicates that, 
in the frame of Benveniste’s hypothesis, labialization as a distinctive mark could 
combine with various types of oral articulations. Combining Benveniste’s 
proposal with ours, we can illustrate the resulting partial pattern by means of 
the following chart: 


k° k 
without lip-rounding g 
gh = gh A 
k” 
with lip-rounding g° 


oe . 


27. If lip-rounding, does not characterize a special order, *A and *A” may 
well belong to the same order, as indicated on our chart, an order characterized 
by retracted tongue articulation. It is true that, for all we know, there may 
have been different types of retraction, so that what we designate by *A may 
have been, say, two different phonemes with generally different articulations. 
As we know, our *A corresponds to both Kurytowicz’s *a2 attested in Hittite, 
and *a not attested there. Now *a2 and *a may have been distinguished through 
a different glottal articulation, i.e. have belonged to the same order. But the 


38 See Word 8.13. 

39 See BSL 38.139-147, and the handy summary in Lejeune, Traité 31 f. To the spellings 
used by Benveniste it could be objected that k* and the others evoke phonetic combinations 
that do not seem to correspond to single phonemes in any known language. Of course Ben- 
veniste meant k* and the like as conventional signs, but Lejeune, following Cuny (RPh. 
2.97-133), speaks of ‘élément sifflant’. It might have been preferable to use some non- 
committal diacritic. A succession like g*“h used by Lejeune, the same with * superposed 
to “ used by Benveniste, emphasize the inadequacy of such traditional spellings as gh, 
kh, for what are supposed to have been unitary PIE phonemes; g”h, etc., are based upon 
the mistaken notion that, whereas lip-rounding must have been simultaneous with dorsal 
closure, aspiration must have resulted from an articulation taking place after the dorsal 
release. Actually the three components: dorsal occlusion, lip-rounding, and glottal friction 
are to be considered as articulatorily concomitant; acoustically the effect of the dorsal 
release must have been ‘colored’ by the lip-rounding and the specific glottal position. The 
spellings gh”, kh” are no doubt clumsy expedients, but not quite as clumsy as g’h, kvh. 
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difference may also have been the one suggested before. It should also be kept 
in mind that some linguists are not inclined to posit a *a whose identity is in 
fact only secured by the negative feature of its non-appearance in Hittite. All 
this is indeed quite inconclusive and is bound to be so in the present state of our 
knowledge: but some clarification can be achieved if we operate, in laryngeal 
matters, less with phonemes than with distinctive features. 


28. Hittite evidence is essential when what is at stake is the legitimacy of the 
laryngeal approach in general: no serious scholar should disregard the f of 
hastai ‘bone’ or that of hanti ‘in front’ when imagining or reconstructing a 
prototype for those concepts. But recent analyses and discussions” have shown 
that that evidence is so frequently ambiguous that it should not be trusted 
blindly when setting up the details of the laryngeal theory. Relying mainly on 
non-Hittite evidence usually implies positing three laryngeals, Kurytowicz’s 
*9,, *ao, *a3, other authors’ *H,, *H»2, *H;. All of these had the same lengthening 
effect upon the preceding vowel in a combination VaC, but they can be dis- 
tinguished from one another through the coloring bestowed upon adjacent vowels. 
So far so good. What we have been doing here has been replacing *a. (*H2) by 
*A (i.e. practically reverting to de Saussure’s symbol), and *a; (*H;) by a 
more analytic *A”. But the mistake of many laryngealists is to posit once 
and for all THREE LARYNGEAL PHONEMES. If in the course of their research they 
discover that, in some instance, a certain vowel coloring is accompanied by some 
particular accident like the aspiration or the voicing of a neighboring consonant, 
they ascribe this accident to an action of the laryngeal and draw therefrom 
conclusions as to the phonetic quality of the defunct laryngeal, *a2 or *a3, as 
the case may be. Drawing such conclusions is legitimate provided they apply 
only to the particular laryngeal we assume in the word where aspiration or 
voicing is to be found: Skt. ptbati is from a root *pd which shows long non- 
apophonic 6, i.e. *ea;; in pibati, where the root appears in zero grade (-b- < 
*-pa3-), we find that p has been voiced to b. The conclusion should be that the 
laryngeal in *pd combined o-coloring power with voicing power, but not that 
all laryngeals endowed with o-coloring power also had voicing power. In other 
words *a;, *H;, or our own *A” do not necessarily stand for one and the same 
phoneme. We could say the same about *A (= *as, *a4): we find that it aspirates 
the ¢ of the root in tésthati, but we have no right to assume that *A had a virtual 
aspirating power in, say, the root *Aeidh of Gk. aithos ‘fire’. This means that 
the *A in *steA and that in *Aeidh may have been different phonemes just like 
the *A” in *peA” ‘to drink’ and that in *t(e)reA” ‘to wound’. 


29. We could even go further and state that the very fact that some of the 
*A’s did voice a preceding consonant is a proof that these were not only pho- 
netically voiced in the way n in English no is voiced, but distinctively, pho- 
nemically so, just as g is phonemically voiced in bag and distinct from the f 
of back. As a matter of fact it would seem that, in cases of contact assimilation, 


40 E. Polomé, in Revue belge de philologie et d’histoire 30.445 ff. 
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the distinctive features are the ones that impose themselves from one phoneme 
to another: voice assimilation is fairly general in Russian where any combination 
like -ap + da- will pass to -abda-; but okné does not show traces of an impending 
passage to *ognd"'. Now, saying that the *A” of *peA” ‘to drink’ was phonemi- 
cally, distinctively, voiced means that voice by itself was all that was needed 
to keep this *A” distinct from another phoneme which must also have been 
characterized by retraction and lip-rounding and which we shall accordingly 
also symbolize by *A”. Should we want to mark the difference, we could provide 
A” with some convenient diacritic whenever we have clear indications that it 
had a voicing effect on the context. But, in general, A” and all our other symbols 
for laryngeals should only be interpreted as representing a complex of simul- 
taneous distinctive features which available evidence enables us to reconstruct 
in a given form. We shall probably never be in a position to decide how many 
different laryngeals there were in Indo-European, but if we do postulate laryn- 
geals phonemes, we should postulate more than three. 


30. The surging tide of medieval formalism® which is threatening to sterilize 
linguistic research has made such headway that many scholars are convinced 
that maximal simplicity, undoubtedly a virtue in pragmatic pursuits, is to be 
striven after, even at the expense of truth or likelihood. It is true that in matters 
of Indo-European phonology the thicket left by our 19th century predecessors 
needed some pruning. What they had given us was a pattern embodying a good 
many of the complications of individual branches, with a vocalism richer than 
that of Greek and a consonantal scheme as monumental as that of Sanskrit. 
But what with the explaining away of the aspirated surds, the reduction to 
two of the dorsal orders, the doing away with *b, the reduction of the vocalic 
pattern to a single unit at the cost of a few laryngeals, all of these perfectly 
legitimate steps, the pattern finally emerges with too few distinctive units 
(21 consonants and one vowel) for any language to work. In the frame of Carl 
Borgstrém’s hypothesis“ this would mean not more than 21 distinct syllables; 
roots would not have more than two syllables and there would be serious re- 
strictions to the free grouping of syllables. Adding Benveniste’s new dorsal 
affricate order would of course make the total slightly more acceptable. But 
even if we should reckon with a whole order of sibilants and three times as 
many laryngeals as Sapir and Sturtevant operated with, we would still have a 
language relatively poor in distinctive possibilities. What remains of Brugmann’s 
consonant pattern may well be less than half of what actually existed in preablaut 
times. We should therefore never be afraid of positing a new Proto-Indo-European 
phoneme as soon as this is supported by good comparative and structural reasons. 


Columbia University 


41 Cf. Word 9.10f. and BSL 42-2.107-108. 
4 Cf. Knud Togeby, Structure immanente de la langue frangaise 7. 
48 NTS 15.137-187 and 16.136-147. 





OUTLINE OF THE MANDARIN PHONEMIC SYSTEM! 
HELEN WonG 


This paper is an attempt to analyze the phonemes and tones of spoken Man- 
darin Chinese in terms of distinctive features.? Visible speech patterns shall be 
presented here to illustrate the tones that are phonemic in Mandarin. 

There are altogether twenty-seven phonemes in Mandarin. The consonants are: 
/P, p’, f, m, t, t, C, c, 8,0, k, k*, ¢, ¢, 3,0, # ? h, 1, r/;the vowels are: /i, i, i, u, €, a, 0/. 

The twenty consonants in Mandarin display the following features: inter- 
rupted—continuant; strident—mellow; tense—lax; nasal—non-nasal. 

The phonemes /p, p*, t, t*, c, c®, k, k*, ¢, ¢®/ are distinguished from /f, s, s/ 
by the opposition of interrupted—continuant. These two sets of consonants 
contrast in the following examples: /pe*/ ‘quilt’, /p*e*/ ‘to match’ but 
/fet/ ‘lung’; /te*®/ ‘need to’, /t*i*/ ‘substitute’, /ce?/ ‘thief’, /c*i*/ ‘thorn’ —— 
but /se'/ ‘to stuff’; /ke*/ ‘to give’, /k*ea'/ ‘to inscribe’, /ce*/ ‘this’, /c*i'/ ‘to 
eat’——but /se?/ ‘who’. The combinations /p*, t*, c, c*, k*, ¢, ¢/, though 
phonetically complex, function as single phonemic units in Mandarin, for they 
occupy the same structural positions in the syllable as the phonetically simple 
consonants, /p, f, t, s, k, s/, namely, syllable-initial positions. 

The second feature, strident—mellow, operates in the following consonants in 
Mandarin: /e/—/t/; /ch/—/t®/; /¢/—/k/; /¢*/—/k*/. These interrupted 
consonants contrast as follows: /cai‘/ ‘again’—/tai‘/ ‘to wear’; /c*ai‘/ ‘vegetable’ 
—/t®ait/ ‘too’; /cu'/ ‘pig’—/ku*/ ‘drum’; /¢*u?/ ‘except’—/k*u'/ ‘bitter’. 

The third feature, tense—lax, distinguishes the following consonants: /p*/—/p/; 
/t®/—/t/; /e*/—/c/; /k*/—/k/; /¢*/—/¢/; /b/—/ #/* Some of the con- 
trastive pairs for this opposition are: /p"e‘/ ‘to match’—/pe*/ ‘back’; /t*i*/ ‘to 





1 The data for this paper have been drawn mostly from my own speech, supplemented 
by the usages of other Mandarin speakers. I should like to thank Prof. M. Halle of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology for helping me prepare this paper. I also wish to 
express my appreciation to Prof. R. Jakobson, who read the original draft and made valu- 
able suggestions, and to Prof. K. L. Pike for his guidance and encouragement. 

2 Previous analyses of Mandarin phonemes are: Henri Frei, ‘‘Monosyllabisme et poly- 
syllabisme dans les emprunts linguistiques (avec un inventaire des phonémes de Pekin et 
de Tokio), Etudes de linguistique japonaise, Bulletin de la Maison Franco-J aponaise 8.123- 
134 (1936); Ting-ming Tchen, ‘‘Phonémes de la langue chinoise,’’ Bulletin de la Société de 
Linguistique de Paris 40.107-118 (1937); L. M. Hartman, ‘‘Segmental Phonemes of Peiping,”’ 
Language 20.28-42 (1944); C. F. Hockett, ‘‘Peiping Phonology,” Journal of the American 
Oriental Society 67.253-267 (1947); and M. Swadesh, ‘‘A Condensed Account of Mandarin 
Phonetics,”” TCLP VIII: 213-216 (1939). For a discussion of the acoustical and articulatory 
correlates of the distinctive features, the reader is referred to R. Jakobson, C. G. M. Fant, 
M. Halle, Preliminaries to Speech Analysis (Technical Report No. 13, Acoustics Laboratory, 
M.I.T., 1952). Here we shall not treat the changes in vowels in morphologically complex 
words which result from the fusion of a diminutive suffix and a word. Nor shall we deal 
with the system of tone sandhi which has been described in Y. R. Chao’s Mandarin Primer 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1948, pp. 110-113). 

*This has been described as an opposition between a pre-vocalic aspiration and an 
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substitute’—/ti‘/ ‘ground’; /c*it/ ‘thorn’—/ci*/ ‘word’; /k*u®/ ‘bitter’—/ku*/ 
‘drum’; /¢*u'¢*ii/ ‘to go out’—/¢u'ci/ ‘pearl’; /hua'/ ‘to spend’—/ua!/ ‘to dig’. 

The fourth feature, nasal—non-nasal, distinguishes /m/ from /p, p*, f/; 
/n/ from /t, t®, c, c, s/; and /p/ from /k, k*, ¢, ¢*, s/. It may be illustrated 
by these examples: /me?/ ‘coal’—/p*e?/ ‘to accompany’; /ne*/ ‘that’—/t*i!/ 
‘to kick’; /pea‘/ ‘hungry’—/sea‘/ ‘snake’. 

Mandarin consonants also display three features which they share with the 
vowels. These are: compact—diffuse; grave—acute; flat—plain. 

The opposition of compact—diffuse distinguishes the following consonants: 
/k/—/p, t/; /k*/—/p*, t*/; /¢/—/e/; /¢*/—/c*/; /8/—/f, 8/; /p/—/m, n/. 
To illustrate this opposition we have these minimal pairs: /co'/ a surname— 
/co'/ ‘to fabricate’; /c*o*/ ‘odorous’—/c"o*/ ‘to gather’; /su?/ ‘ripe’—/su?/ 
‘commonplace’; /sip!/ ‘star’—/sin'/ ‘heart’. 

The feature grave—acute is distinctive only for the diffuse consonants: 
/p/—/t, ¢/; /p>/—/t, c®/; /£/—/s/; /m/—/n/. It may be illustrated by these 
contrastive pairs: /pa'/ ‘eight’—/ta'/ ‘to set up’; /p*u’/ ‘to spread’—/c*u!/ 
‘coarse’; /fu?/ ‘to help’—/su?/ ‘commonplace’; /mi*/ ‘rice’-—/ni*/ ‘you’. 

Before the diffuse acute vowels /i/ and /ii/, the following consonantal op- 
positions are neutralized: for the stops, strident vs. mellow,‘ and for the con- 
tinuants and the nasals, compact vs. diffuse and grave vs. acute. That is, in 
this position there are found only 6 of the 10 stops, only one continuant [8], 
and only one nasal [fi]. 

The two liquids in Mandarin display the opposition of flat—plain. The plain 
liquid /1/ has a variant, [r], which occurs only in postvocalic positions, while [1] 
never does. Examples are: /lan*/ ‘lazy’—/ran*/ [ran*] ‘soft’; /lo‘/ ‘to leak’— 
/ro*/ [ro*] ‘meat, flesh’; /l'/[la*] ‘to pull’—/I*‘/ [ar‘] ‘two’. 

In Mandarin the seven vowels display three distinctive features: compact— 
diffuse; grave—acute; flat—plain. 

The vowels /e, a, 0/ are distinguished from /i, u, i, ti/ by the opposition of 
compact—diffuse. They contrast as follows: /t*o?/ ‘head’—/t*u?/ ‘to smear’; 
/sa!/ ‘sand’—/si'/ ‘wet’; /le?/ ‘thunder’—/li?/ ‘pear’ and /lii?/ ‘donkey’. In 
certain positions the tense—lax opposition operates as a concomitant redundant 
feature. /i, ii, u/ have lax variants occurring only in a vowel cluster where they 





“even, unaspirated onset . . . of a vowel.’ /h/ is a tense glide while /#/ is a lax glide, or 
a zero phoneme (Jakobson, Fant, Halle, op. cit., p. 39). 

4 We have followed Y. R. Chao (‘““‘The Non-Uniqueness of Phonemic Solutions of Pho- 
netic Systems,’’ Bulletin of the Institute of History and Philology, Academia Sinica, IV, 4, 
Shanghai, 1934, p. 385) in identifying the consonant as in [éi'] ‘chicken’ as the phoneme 
/k/. 

5 For reasons of pattern congruence we have decided to assign these to the diffuse pho- 
nemes /s/ and /n/, respectively. We transcribe [8i*] ‘to wash’ as /si*/ and [fii?] ‘mud’ as 
/ni?/. Since the correct identification will be made in any case on the basis of the distinctive 
feature, constrictive or nasal, respectively, the assignment of the segments in question to 
specific phonemes is essentially a question of spelling convention and must, therefore, be 
decided on the basis of other than distinctive criteria. 
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are not syllabic or as syllabics before a consonant. Phonetically these variants 
are produced with less ‘distinctness’ and “pressure,’”’ a shorter duration,’ and 
more openness than [i, ii, uj] (the dot here indicates tenseness), which occur 
elsewhere. For example, /i/: [pi*] ‘to compare’ but [lian?] ‘cool’; /ii/: [?ii*] ‘rain’ 
but [Sii9*] ‘snow’; /u/: [lu‘] ‘road’, but [lau*] ‘old’ and [lup*] ‘dragon’. The fourth 
diffuse vowel, /i/, has an acute variant [i<] which occurs only after the acute 
consonants /c, c+, s/, as may be seen when /si!/ [si'] ‘wet’ is contrasted with 
/si'/ [si<"] ‘to tear’. 

The feature of grave—acute characterizes /i, u, a, o/ in opposition to /i, ii, e/, 
as in the following instances: /si*/ ‘four’, /lu®ci/ ‘stove’, /sa'/ ‘muslin’, /so'/ ‘to 
receive’— /si‘/ ‘drama’, /lii?ci/ ‘donkey’, /se?/ ‘who’. 

The feature of flat—plain distinguishes /ii, u, o/ from /i, i, a/, respectively, as 
in the following contrastive pairs: /ii*/ ‘jade’—/i‘si/ ‘meaning’; /su*/ ‘plain’— 
/si*/ ‘four’; /so*/ ‘hand’—/sa*/ ‘dumb’. 

The acute-compact vowel /e/ has a lax variant, which occurs only after a 
non-syllabic /i/. In this phoneme the flat—plain opposition operates as a second 
redundant feature; i.e., /e/ has a flat variant [6] occurring only after the flat- 
diffuse vowel /ii/. A third variant of this phoneme is the neutral vowel [a], 
which only occurs in unstressed syllables with neutral tone,’ as the syllabic 
element before a consonant, and as the non-syllabic element in a vowel cluster. 
The allophonic variants of /e/ may be illustrated as follows: [me*] ‘beautiful’; 
[lien*] ‘face’; [Sii6?] ‘learn’; [me’lo] ‘no more’, [man?] ‘door’, and [kaa'] ‘to place’. 

In /a/ and /o/ the compact—diffuse opposition operates as a redundant 
feature. The [a] variant of /a/ occurs only after /e/ and /3/ in final position, and 
the [o*] variant of /o/ occurs after /u/ in final position. Besides [a], /a/ has an 
acute variant which occurs before the acute nasal /n/ and the diffuse vowels, 
/i/ and /u/. Thus, we have the following allophones of /a/: [ma*] ‘horse’; [man*] 
‘full’; and [k*aa‘ion] ‘guest’. The allophones of /o/ are as follows: [t*o'] ‘to steal’ 
and [t*uo~'] ‘to take off (clothes)’. 

Among the vowels, free variation in most instances involves neutralization of 
the oppositions grave—acute and compact—diffuse. 

1. /a/ and /e/ freely vary® when followed by /1/ or in an unstressed syllable 
with a neutral tone, as for example in /sip?ma~sip’?me/ ‘Allright?’ or /al*~el*/ 
‘two’. 

2. The opposition between /o/ and /u/ is neutralized after /a/ and /i/ and 
before /p/, as in /sau'~sao'/ ‘to cook’, /iu?~io?/ ‘oil’, or /tup?~top?/ ‘east’? 
/u/ is regarded here as the regular form. 

3. /e/ and /o/ have /ei/ and /ou/ as their respective free variants. We have 
chosen to consider /e/ and /o/ as adequate representations because: (a) neither 
{e] and [ei] nor [o] and [ou] over contrast in identical contexts; (b) in conver- 


6 Jakobson et al., op. cit., p. 38. 

7 See pp. 273-275 below. 

8 This free variation is, however, limited to morphologically simple words. For instance, 
/e/ and /a/ would contrast in /p*ar?/ ‘tray, dish’—/p*er?/ ‘bowl’, both of which are formed 
with the diminutive suffix, /er?/. 

* Cf. Frei, op. cit., pp. 123-134. 
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TABLE 1 


Phonemes 
Distinctive Features 
i}t|#)/ule|a/o| p/p f jm) t|t*) cic) s/n|k{k4¢ \c*) sini#ihilir 


Consonantal—non- 


consonantal FR re eee eel ++ 
Voealie—non- 

vocealic +/+++4+4+/+ | te 
Interrupted—con- 

tinuant a a si a Fa <a nl a Ls 
Strident—mellow +\+ | 
Tense—lax + 4 ii re we ae 
Nasal—non-nasal a + 1 
Compact—diffuse . . +i+i+ ele eel 
Grave—acute +\+ +/++4+-++4+ 
Flat—plain o + +. eS 


sational speech [ei] and [ou] tend to lose their second element, while sequences 
such as /ai/, /au/, and /iu/ never do. 

The phonemes of Mandarin and the distinctive features that characterize them 
are outlined in Table 1. 

In Mandarin the syllable is characterized primarily by the placement of one 
tone and the presence of one peak of sonority. It may consist of any of the 
followin sequences: 


V u’/ ‘five’ CVC ten!/ ‘lamp’ 

VV uo?/ ‘I’ CVV mau!/ ‘eat’ 

CV t'a!/ ‘he, she’ CVV khuait/ ‘quick’ 
VVV iau!/ ‘waist’ CVVC tien’ sin!'/ ‘snack’ 
VVC ian?/ a surname 


As can be seen from the above examples, a syllable in Mandarin may constitute 
either a word or a part of a word." It is, however, always represented by a single 
character or sign in the orthography. 

All the consonants occur only in syllable-initial positions except /n/, /n/, 
and /1/, which also occur in syllable-final positions.!! 

Syllabicity is borne by single vowels. It is carried by the compact vowel when 


10 “Word”? and free and bound forms in Mandarin have been discussed in Y. R. Chao’s 
Primer; Lien-sheng Yang, ‘“The Concept of ‘Free’ and ‘Bound’ in Spoken Chinese,’’ Harvard 
Journal of Asiatic Studies 12.462-469 (1949); and Y. R. Chao, ‘‘The Logical Structure of 
Chinese Words,’’ Language 22.4-13 (1946). 

't As Chao points out, a very small minority of Mandarin speakers has /n/ in syllable- 
initial position. Thus, instead of /eat/ ‘hungry’ we find /nea‘*/, and instead of /o%ian?/ ‘acci- 
dentally’ we find /no%ian?/. Initial /y/ occurs in the speech of one native speaker (Lin Hwa, 
M.1I.T.) whom we have consulted. Final /m/ is found in fast conversational speech when 
certain morphophonemic changes take place; e.g. /uo’men/ ‘we’ > /uom?/. Cf. 
C. F. Hockett, ‘‘Peiping Morphophonemies,”’ Language 26.63-85 (1950). We have also found 
unreleased stops under the same circumstances in utterances like: /ni® k*iitpu kiit/ > 

ni? khiaet kbiit/ ‘Are you going?’, or /titti/ > /ti“/ ‘younger brother.’ 
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TABLE 2 
Vowel Preceding Initial Consonant 
pip") f}/m/t{t®|}e/chjs{/n]k {k*/¢ je?) s| npn] #] hy) tl): 
1 x<| X x! KX x) | KI] & x x 
il xX| | Kl & x x 
i Me) Fe mi Ki. x 
u WE El SKE. Bhi SE SR EP DEL SRL Ch EE SEP RT OR OX x xX! X| X 
e *K| Kl KL KL KY) mK] mK) KL KY] KY] KL KL KY) KY] KL KX X| X| xX 
a 3] SE) SKE OE] SK] PET DRL OE! El SET SKE SK) Se] OKT BRT ScI mK 
7) ae) El ME EY ET SET RE ET ET DEE ET DET RT “PE eT 
TABLE 3 
Sisal Consonant 
Vowel 
n 4) ] 
i x x 
ii x 
i 
u x x 
e x x x 
a x x x 
oO x x 
TABLE 4 
First Second Element 
Element 
1 u I u e a oO al au 
i x x x x 
u x x x 
i x x 
u Xx x x x 
e x 
1 x x 
oO 


two or more occur in one cluster. Instances are: /mai*/ ‘to buy’, /ue*/ a noun- 
classifier, /uen?/ ‘to smell’, /luo?/ ‘a kind of musical instrument’. (Here the bar 
indicates syllabic peak.) In a cluster of two vowels of the same resonance series, 
the second element carries syllabicity. That is, when two compact or diffuse 
vowels occur together the grave member is the syllabic one, as in the word /liu? 
‘to leave behind’. 

'2 /e/ and /a/ occur after the zero phoneme / # / only as exclamations and interjections. 
For instance, we find /e’/ signifying affirmation, /e'/ calling for the listener’s attention 
or as an informal greeting, and the like. 
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The occurrences of the consonants and vowels in Mandarin are summarized 
in Tables 2, 3, and 4. 

Table 2 shows the occurrences of the consonants in syllable-initial positions. 
The horizontal row consists of consonants appearing before vowels in the vertical 
column. The symbol “Xx” indicates that a consonant above it occurs before the 
vowel in the column to its left. Absence of a particular combination of consonant 
and following vowel is indicated by blank. 

Table 3 shows the occurrences of the three consonants which may appear in 
syllable-final positions. 

Table 4 shows the vowel clusters in Mandarin. 

In the light of the vowel pattern previously given, the following points need 
to be noted:'* (1) Among the diffuse vowels, only /i/ and /u/ occur as the second 
element. (2) Among the compact vowels, only /e/ and /a/ can ke followed by 
another vowel. Compact vowels may occur after all non-compact vowels. (3) 
Vowels within one series from the point of view of the compact—diffuse and 
grave—acute features may occur in one cluster. (4) Three-vowel clusters contain 
a compact vowel /a/ in medial position. The first element of a three-vowel 
cluster is opposed to the last element in both its tonality features, namely, 
flat—plain and grave—acute. 











1 —> High 
4 Half-high 
Mid 
Half-low 
NA oN Low 
Fig. 1 


The tone in Mandarin is carried by the vocalic part of the syllable. It is, how- 
ever, spread over the whole syllable if the syllable contains any nasal or liquid. 

Tones in Mandarin are usually described as follows: Tone 1—‘‘high level’’: 

su'/ ‘to lose’; Tone 2—“‘‘high rising’: /su?/ ‘ripe’; Tone 3—‘‘low dipping”: 

su’/ ‘to count’; Tone 4—‘“‘high falling’: /su*/ ‘tree’. The descriptive chart 
designed by Chao shows the distinctions between the four tones; these can be 
distinguished clearly on spectrograms made with the narrow-band filter (see 
Fig. 4). 

In addition to these four tones, there is the neutral level tone (distinguished 
from the other tones in our phonemic transcription by the absence of any sym- 
bolization), the pitch of which is dependent upon its preceding tone but never as 

13 The vowel pattern and the rules have been set up following the suggestions made by 
Prof. Jakobson. 

'* Chao, Mandarin Primer, pp. 25, 85. 
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Third Half-third Fourth Half-fourth 
Fie. 2 Fic. 3 








/s#/ ‘wet /s¥/‘ten’ /si#®/ ‘to make’ /si4/ ‘to try’ 
Fia. 4 

In /si'/ ‘wet’, the harmonics of the vowel remain level in comparison with those of the 
other vowels; this is the first tone. On the other hand, the vowel harmonics, especially the 
higher ones, of /si?/ ‘ten’ show a gradual but distinct rise; those of /si*/ ‘to make’ have a 
slight decline in the beginning, followed by a short level stage, and a gradual rise toward 
the end; and those of /si*/ ‘to try’ have a sharp decline at the beginning of the vowel pat- 
tern. These represent respectively the second, third, and fourth tones. 





high as Tone 1." It occurs on unstressed syllables which fall into certain gram- 
matical categories such as suffixes, pronouns in object positions, postpositives 
(or particles, as they have been called), reduplicative constructions, etc.'® 

In terms of distinctives features, the tones in Mandarin may be said to display 
the following oppositions: level—glide; rising—falling; high—non-high; 
long—short; uni-directional—bi-directional. 


‘5 For the four variant forms of the neutral tone, see ibid., p. 27. 

16 Ibid., pp. 27-28. 

‘17 Tones, or pitch levels, have generally been regarded as prosodic features. It has also 
been suggested that prosodic features ‘‘are superposed upon the [inherent features] and 
are lumped together with them into phonemes”’ (Jakobson et al., op. cit., p. 13). One of 
the difficulties we face with this concept is that we would be obliged to treat each vowel 
with its tone as a separate phoneme, accepting that the particular pitch level and fhe 
inherent features are bundled together into a phoneme. Obviously this would burden our 
analysis and its result more than necessary. To illustrate, in Mandarin we find a phonemic 
contrast between the four full tones on the same vowel /i/: /i!/ ‘one’, /i?/ ‘aunt’, /i%ci 
‘chair’, and /i‘luen/ ‘debate’. Does it follow then that we have four vowel phonemes 

i'/, /i?/, /i8/, and /i*/? Apparently not. Hence, we cannot treat tones within the same 
system of segments. Tones, it appears, form a system apart from the segmental phonemes. 
They may themselves be bundles of distinctive features. The system of tones and the sys- 
tem of segmental phonemes, therefore, constitute co-existent systems, and we suggest 
that tones bundle with phonemes on a level beyond the phonemic one. The postulation of 
the distinctive features for the tones in Mandarin here is, at best, tentative and specula- 





iso 
ica 
the 
pit 


sy 
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TABLE 5 
Distinctive features Tones 
1 2 3 4 Neutral 
Level—glide ob - — — + 
Rising—falling -_— 2 oe 
High—non-high + — 
Long—short + + + + oe 
Uni-directional—bi-directional oe — + 


The feature of level—glide distinguishes Tone 1 and the neutral tone from 
Tones 2, 3, 4: /ma'/ ‘mother’, /si‘ma/ ‘yes?’; but /ma?/ ‘hemp’, /ma*/ ‘horse’, 
/ma*‘/ “scold”. 

The rising—falling opposition differentiates Tones 2 and 3 from 4: /liu?/ ‘to 
flow’, /liu®/ ‘weeping willow’; but /liu*/ ‘six’. 

The feature of high—non-high contrasts Tones 2 and 4 with Tone 3, and Tone 
1 with the neutral tone: /tan?/ ‘to converse’, /t®an‘/ ‘charcoal’; but /t®an*pai?/ 
‘frank’. 

The opposition of long—short operates for Tones 1, 2, 3, and 4 as contrasted 
with the level tone: /la'/ ‘to pull’, /la?/ ‘to cut’, /la’pe/ ‘trumpet’, /la*/ ‘wax’; 
but /co‘la/‘gone’. 

The last feature, uni-directional—bi-directional, separates Tones 2 and 4 from 
3: /lan?/ ‘blue’, /lan‘*/ ‘rotten’; but /lan*/ ‘lazy’. 

Tone 3 has a uni-directional-falling variant which occurs when it is not in 
isolation. Chao has termed this variant the “half-third tone,” since phonet- 
ically it is without the final rise of Tone 3 in isolation. The difference between 
the two may be represented as in Fig. 2 (the horizontal lines indicate the relative 
pitch levels identified in Fig. 1): 

Examples are: /cu®/ ‘master’, but /cu!>*‘ljen? ‘host’; /mai*/ ‘to buy’, but 
/mail*!-3mait/ ‘trade, bargain’. 

Tone 4 has a short variant which occurs when it is followed by another Tone 4 
syllable. This can be called the “half-fourth” tone, since phonetically it is a fall 
from the high level to the mid level on the diagram. Tone 4 is shown next to 
the half-fourth tone in Fig. 3. Examples are: /cai*/ ‘again’, but /cai!*~lkien*/ 
‘good-bye’; /pau‘/ ‘to report’, but /pau'*Ikau‘/ ‘report’. 

Thus, we may outline the tones and the distinctive features that they display 
in Mandarin as follows: 

The neutral tone affects the following phonemes: (1) The continuants /f, s, 
s/, and the interrupted consonants /p, t, c, k,¢/. When these consonants occur 





tive. A system consisting of four or five level tones, for instance, would present difficulties 
for which there is yet no answer. The phenomena of the widening and narrowing of the 
pitch range under varying degrees of stress in syntactical situations are not treated here. 
(See on this problem K. L. Pike, Phonemics: A Technique for Reducing Languages to Writing, 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1947, p. 115, and his Tone Languages, Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1948.) I owe much to Prof. Pike for discussions and sugges- 
tions with respect to tone problems. 
18 Chao, op. Cit. 
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initially with a neutral tone they become voiced, as in /u?® [gle/ ‘five’. (2) The 
vowels /i, ti, 3, u/. In a syllable with neutral.tone these tend to be very weakly 
articulated, voiceless, or they even disappear. Some instances are: /mau‘ci/ 
[mauts‘] ‘hat, cap’; /fen'su/ [fan'sU] ‘grade’. (3) The compact vowel /a/. This 
vowel tends to be reduced to /e/ when it occurs in a syllable with a neutral 
tone, or it freely varies with /e/ under this circumstance. Hence, /hau‘/ ‘speech’ 
but /siau‘hua/ ~ /siau‘hue/ ‘funny speech (joke)’. , 

Initial vowels are preceded by a slight glottal catch [?] on all full tones except 
Tone 2; e.g. /i'/ [?i'] ‘one’, /u®/ [?u*] ‘five’, /ii*/ [?ii*] ‘jade’, /en'/ [?an'] ‘grace’; 
but /i?/ [i] ‘aunt’, /ii?/ [ii?] ‘fish’, /u?/ [u?] a surname. 

Stress is not phonemic in Mandarin. Each syllable receives a slight even stress. 
In disyllabic words without a neutral tone, the second syllable receives a heavier 
stress than the first, for example, /siie’sid4u‘/ ‘school’ and /kiau‘sé‘*/ ‘professor’. 
(Here the regular even stress is not marked, while the ’ indicates a heavier stress.) 
Stress always falls on the first syllable in a disyllabic word with a neutral tone 
syllable, as in /t®4u‘ci/ ‘cover’ and /cdu*sap/ ‘in the morning’. When we have 
more than two syllables in a group, the last syllable receives the heaviest stress, 
the initial syllable the secondary stress, and the medial syllable the lighest stress, 
as for instance in /W’sien‘tién‘*/ ‘radio’ or /id®iup*¢*f?/ ‘swimming pool’. (* marks 
the secondary stress, * the heaviest stress; the lightest stress is not indicated.) 
Stress, just like the neutral tone, being predictable, need not be represented 
graphically in our phonemic transcription. 


University of Michigan 
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Joun B. Carrouy, The Study of Language; a Survey of Linguistics and Related 
Disciplines in America. xi + 289 pp. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1953. 

This is a broadminded and broadly trained psychologist’s view of linguistics 
as practiced in the United States. It is coupled with a discussion of research areas 
on the borders of our science and a plea for greater cooperation between all 
disciplines concerned with communication. A linguist who reads the book is 
naturally most interested in the interdisciplinary sections but most curious 
about the chapter on linguistics proper. What does our field look like to a visiting 
observer? 

All in all, the portrait which Carroll has drawn of us is a flattering one. Our 
methodology, he finds, is so advanced that “it achieves consistent results in the 
hands of different scientists” (p. 30). He repeatedly notes that arbitrariness has 
largely been eliminated and non-uniqueness in descriptive solutions has been 
reduced almost to trivialities. Perhaps Carroll overestimates the amount of 
theoretical agreement among us: one might get the impression from his report 
that we are a self-satisfied group which no longer views its own basic premises 
critically. This, fortunately, is not true of most of us. 

On a number of points, Carroll appears to have judged us too leniently. It is 
a pity that he did not exploit his vantage even more fully to criticize some of our 
limitations which are so hard to discern from the inside. He might have accused 
us, for example, of being preoccupied with the methodology of code-cracking 
(cf. p. 36) at the expense of research on how codes are handled by those who 
know them, i. e. the speakers of the languages studied. After all, the theory of 
language which covers this latter aspect is quite feebly developed among us, 
and many would not even acknowledge the existence of a problem. Carroll might 
also have scored a point if he had shown that, while professing to deal with living 
languages (cf. p. 13), most of us in fact treat every language as dead: we some- 
times carry on analytic acrobatics with limited texts instead of asking proper 
supplementary questions of an informant. Again, from his unique perspective 
Carroll might have noted that the “‘idiolect” concept (p. 10) has driven some of 
us into a blind alley, practically incapacitating us for the study of diversified 
(ie. real) speech communities. The author is impressed by phonemic theory 
as “one of the more significant intellectual achievements in the social sciences” 
(p. 34), but he hardly considers the other side of the story. For some of us, un- 
fortunately, phonemic thinking has become a compulsion which leads us to 
transfer phonemic-analysis techniques wholesale into grammar or to impose a 
discrete analysis on entities of language (such as sentence stress or intonation; 
p. 25) which have not been shown to be discretely organized. A kind of obsession 
with the theory has led some of us to call “phonemic” even those inferences which 
are not demonstrably based on oppositions (originally the fundamental criterion 
of phonemic work), as in the analyses of the “levels of stress” in English, the so- 
called “overall pattern’ of the several American English dialects, and the like. 
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On the other hand, there are several areas in which, this reviewer feels, Carroll 
has judged us far too harshly. To say that American linguists simply “have 
taken over from the neogrammarian school the idea of regular sound change” 
and that “the mechanics of phonetic change have never been satisfactorily ex- 
plained” (p. 51) is to ignore a substantial amount of original research on this 
very subject. It is difficult to understand how, in conversation with so many of 
our foremost linguists (pp. vi-vii), Carroll never became aware of American 
diachronic phonemics. If he could not find a professional linguist to explain it to 
him, he might have consulted any one among a score of students or graduates 
of say, Columbia University, who would have been able to give him a general 
account of recent American work in the field of functionally and structurally 
caused sound change, interference of phonemic systems, and the like. That 
Carroll is completely unaware of this growing branch of American linguistics is 
evidenced not only by the text and the bibliography, but also by the naiveté 
of certain footnotes. On the perennial question of substratum, for example, 
Carroll does not find it inappropriate to state in his own name that “the sub- 
stratum theory is not altogether implausible” (p. 236, n. 12) and to adduce from 
hearsay two vague examples of phonemic interference. Regarding sound change— 
again a complicated, controversial, and much-discussed topic—Carroll casually 
asserts (p. 236, n. 13) that “phonemic change is undoubtedly saltatory and takes 
place only when phonetic changes have gone so far as to create a new phonemic 
pattern.” Before one even questions the merit of these assertions, one’s eyebrows 
go up at the cavalier manner in which they are introduced. 

Carroll’s demarcation between American schools of linguistics and foreign 
ones is not entirely clear. He correctly formulates our indebtedness to Europe for 
the phoneme concept and to Saussure in particular for many of our descriptive 
principles (p. 19). But we have profited from Europe in many other ways. Where 
would American diachronic phonemics or the communications-linguistics 
rapprochement be without Prague? What would our dialectology be without 
Switzerland, and where would we stand in IE comparative studies without 
France, Germany, and other countries? Carroll’s presentation of parallels from 
European linguistics is also rather uneven. Dieth’s Vademekum is the only cited 
instance of recent European phonetics (p. 33); Jespersen’s Analytic Syntax is the 
lone representative of European grammatical analysis (p. 39). But a Kurytowicz 
or a Benveniste are not even mentioned in connection with IE studies; deserving 
names in European descriptive semantics (e.g. Zinsli) are likewise passed over in 
the pertinent places. 

By far the most interesting chapter to this reviewer was “Linguistics and 
Psychology.” Being a psychologist himself, what Carroll has to say there has the 
ring of authority. From his presentation it appears that psychology is almost 
mature enough for the task of investigating verbal behavior. How can the science 
which once was completely agnostic regarding mental processes now propose to 
study the correlation between overt verbal behavior and covert goings-on? The 
evolution seems to the outsider (here the reviewer is on the outside) to have been 
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mainly an emotional one, accomplished by means of rationalizations and reformu- 
lations. ‘“Thought,” “mental processes” may be as taboo as ever, but one now 
finds talk of ‘latencies’ (p. 78), ‘‘intentive behavior” (p. 79), “ ‘information’ 
which is not linguistically coded” (p. 92), ‘“‘sets to respond” (p. 92), and even 
(shades of Watson!) the view that the “purpose of English composition [is] to 
communicate ideas” (p. 156). If this is the true story of psychology, it contains 
a comforting parable for linguistics. Perhaps more of us linguists, too, will some 
day come to view speech as a meaningful communicative activity and not merely 
as the production of a corpus for formal analysis. 

Another source of comfort in the chapter on “Linguistics and Psychology”’ is 
the discussion of psychological problems, at last, by someone who is competent 
in linguistics. With more scholars like Carroll at work, we may lose our misgivings 
about saying from time to time, “Leave this problem to the psychologists.” 

The relations of linguistics to anthropology are discussed in a more or less 
conventional manner. On the other hand, new potential areas of cooperation are 
outlined for linguistics and sociology. This field could be even broader than 
Carroll suggests. The whole complex of problems involved in the splitup, merger, 
and “death” of languages might have been placed squarely in the lap of socio- 
linguistics. The sociological implications of the way languages become symbols, 
or “markers,” of groups could easily have been elaborated. There is even a task 
for sociolinguistic description, on a cross-cultural basis, of problems of ‘correct- 
ness,” standard vs. substandard usage, and the like, which Carroll unfortunately 
relegated to the “applied” domain entitled ‘(Language and Education.” The 
Haitian experiment in establishing Creole as a standard language is unneces- 
sarily treated as a novelty in “language engineering,” in view of a host of similar 
developments in many parts of the world throughout the nineteenth and twenti- 
eth centuries; the Soviet experience with lingvotekhnika might have been cited. 

In a final chapter on the future of language studies, Carroll urges the establish- 
ment of a new type of training program to produce “communications generalists”’ 
who would bridge the gap between so many communications specialties. These 
generalists would be able to coordinate, or to apply themselves to, interdisci- 
plinary work in language and area research, communications engineering, or in 
the conduct of language education. It is difficult to disagree with Carroll’s 
recommendations for priorities in linguistic work, in which the collection of 
data on little-known languages, the recruitment of students for linguistics, and 
the support of interdisciplinary undertakings are all ranked high. 


Columbia University U. WEINREICH 


Emitio ALarcos LLoracu, Gramdtica estructural (segiin la escuela de Copenhague 
y con especial atencién a la lengua espafiola). 129 pp. Madrid: Editorial Gredos, 
1951. 

There will doubtless be small rejoicing over the subtitle in Copenhagen, least 
of all in the Glossematic Quarter. On the other hand, ‘schools’ frequently strike 
the outside observer as distressingly slow in recognizing their own existence, and 
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only the captious will pretend not to know what the author has in mind. His 
exposition of glossematic theory (with special reference to content analysis) is, 
for the most part, a running paraphrase of a few basic texts, particularly Hjelm- 
slev’s Omkring sprogteoriens grundleggelse and Holt’s Rationel Semantik 
(Pleremik), to which has been added a sample analysis of the Spanish verb. The 
result is a handy introduction that will be of use not only to the Spanish student 
for whom it is primarily intended, but also to the linguist who may have hitherto 
shied at unfamiliar and difficult material in a language so infrequently read as 
Danish. 

The author has in general selected and arranged his texts judiciously, although 
his pedagogical aims sometimes lead him to oversimplifications. It is no doubt 
merely a slip, and not too grave a one, that makes elemento do service for two 
items of Hjelmslev’s terminology—afsnit and element. It is more serious when 
function is defined in terms of class and element (Hjelmslev’s definition in OSG 
is simply ‘dependence that fulfils the conditions for an analysis’) since the result 
is to upset the logical structure of the theory and to give a distorted view of its 
epistemological foundations. Some other obscurities originate in uncritical use 
of the source material. Thus the principle that the first step in the ideal analysis 
is the division of the text into content and expression is blurred by examples 
that would indicate an analysis into signs (in the glossematic sense of ‘entities 
generated by the connection between an expression and a content’), at least in 
the early stages of the deduction. These examples are imitated from OSG, where 
they seem to have been used at the price of consistency to help the reader over 
some difficult spots; in the English translation of OSG they have been consider- 
ably revised. Similarly, the circularity in the definitions of syntagma, character- 
istic, and base has been taken over without comment from Hjelmslev’s ‘Essai 
d’une théorie des morphémes,’ and the material from his Catégorie des cas has not 
been sufficiently purged of its appeal to the substance to fit it properly within 
the general functional theory. But it is with real surprise that we learn on page 47 
that cenematics (the study of the expression form) is ‘en realidad lo que se ha 
llamado en los tiltimos tiempos fonologia.’ The statement is the more surprising, 
but no more convincing, for having come from the author of a Fonologta espafiola 
(seguin el método de la escuela de Praga). If the author had paid greater attention 
to the epistemological problems involved, not only would he have avoided mak- 
ing such a deceptive formulation, but also he might have been led to explore 
seriously the relationship between glossematic analysis and the work of other 
linguistic schools. Such a study would have been a most valuable contribution 
to current linguistic debate. So far, perhaps naturally, much more effort seems 
to have been spent on emphasizing differences of method than on developing 
and criticizing the hierarchization of linguistic studies implied by, but only 
sketchily indicated in Hjelmslev’s work. Unfortunately, the bizarre notion of 
dividing the spoils of descriptive linguistics by assigning the problems of expres- 
sion to Prague and those of content to Copenhagen can only add to the present 
confusion. 


University of California (Berkeley) Francis J. WHITFIELD 
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H. Kronasser, Handbuch der Semastologie. Kurze Einfiihrung in die Geschichte, 
Problematik und Terminologie der Bedeutungslehre. Bibliothek der allgemeinen 
Sprachwissenschaft, I. Reihe: Handbiicher. 204 pp. Heidelberg: Winter, 1952. 
(DM.14.70). 

The appearance of this book is yet another symptom of increasing interest in 
semantic problems. As the subtitle indicates, it is mainly designed to serve as a 
work of orientation; at the same time, it contributes fresh facts and original 
interpretations on a number of points. It consists of two parts of unequal length: 
a sixty-page survey of the history of semantics, and a detailed discussion of the 
various types of semantic change and their psychological background. The 
historical section gives a useful picture of the pioneering phase of semantics down 
to the beginning of the present century. The treatment of later developments is, 
however, rather sketchy; scholars like Meillet, Nyrop, Gilliéron, and Wartburg, 
who have played a prominent part in the progress of semantic studies, are not 
mentioned, and the contribution of Spitzer and Trier receives only perfunctory 
attention. But the most important single omission is the late G. Stern’s Meaning 
and Change of Meaning, the most thorough and in many ways the most pene- 
trating treatise on the entire field of word-meaning. 

The main part of the book is almost exclusively diachronistic in approach; 
synchronistic aspects of meaning have only been adduced where they could 
throw light on historical processes. When reexamining the traditional problems 
of semantic change (extension of meaning, metaphor, synaesthesia, onomatopoeia, 
etc.), Dr. Kronasser has wisely refrained from putting forward yet another 
system of classification. Instead, he has explored the psychological implications 
of these phenomena, elucidating them with a wealth of new examples and intro- 
ducing a number of fruitful distinctions. The section on extension of meaning is 
particularly satisfying. 

Dr. Kronasser attaches great importance to two principles of semantic ex- 
planation which have attracted much attention in recent years: onomatopoeia 
and taboo. On the whole, he applies these delicate criteria with common sense 
and restraint; one or two of his suggestions, however, remain unsubstantiated 
and unconvincing. He claims, for example, that ‘im Lokalen besteht eine 
Beziehung zwischen 7 und dem Entfernten, weil es klein erscheint, und zwischen 
a, 0, u und dem Nahen, weil es gross erscheint, pronominal entspricht dies der 
Jener- und Dieser-Deixis’” (p. 162). The explanation sounds plausible but is 
contradicted by numerous cases where the scheme works the other way round: 
French ici—la, celui-ci—celui-la; Italian qui—qua; Hungarian itt “here’’—oit 
“there” etc. On the other hand, it seems far-fetched to suggest that taboo in- 
fluences may account for doublets like htppos—equus and for abridged forms like 

Sepp for Joseph in German (pp. 171 and 173). 

One of the most valuable features of Dr. Kronasser’s work is the range of his 
exemplification. He has collected illustrations from the most diverse languages, 
not only from ancient and modern forms of Indo-European, including Hittite, 
but also from other language-families, in particular African and Semitic idioms. 
His conclusions rest therefore on broader foundations than those of other books 
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on semantics, which are mostly confined to Indo-European material. The author, 
himself a skilled comparatist, is fully aware of the potential value of semantics 
for comparative linguistics, and makes a number of pertinent remarks on this 
point (cf. esp. pp. 109 ff. and 187 ff.). Liaison between these two disciplines was 
on the agenda of the Seventh International Congress of Linguists, and Dr. 
Kronasser’s findings and recommendations will be carefully pondered by special- 
ists in both fields. 


Leeds S. ULLMANN 


J. Marouzeau, Lexique de la terminologie linguistique, 3rd ed. xii + 265 pp. 

Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1951. 

In this third edition of the well-known lexicon the Italian equivalent of every 
entry has been provided. As new editions appear, bearing witness to the need for 
such a book, the work assumes more and more the character of a collective 
undertaking with contributions from a roster of European scholars. The English 
terminology has a distinctly British and conservative flavor with apophony and 
gradation (p. 26) but not ablaut, with palatal fricative as the equivalent of 
chuintante (p. 47) but no mention of the more specific shibilant, favored by Morris 
Swadesh, and hushing sibilant, with the neat opposition of hushing to hissing; 
whistling (p. 207) for sifflante reminds one of confiture sur la route for jam on the 
road. Whoever would like to complain of discrimination against American 
linguistics should send his own suggestions to Marouzeau. Strangely enough 
Engl. phoneme and phone are consistently written without their final e (p. 174 
twice phonem, once phon; in the index, p. 261, phon, and phoneme absent). 

The difficulty of keeping abreast of terminological evolution in three or four 
different languages may be illustrated by reference to the entry pertinent: the 
French word was used in 1937 by this writer as an equivalent of German relevant 
borrowed from Karl Biihler by the Prague phonologists. The French word 
pertinent, together with the corresponding concept, was introduced into the 
second edition of the Lexique with relevant as its English equivalent. But, as 
Germ. pertinent is generally a much better rendering of Fr. pertinent than relevant, 
it was introduced, at the expense of the latter, probably by some German speaking 
revisor unaware of the precedence of Germ. relevant for the concept in question. 
On the other hand, Eng. relevant has been kept although it is not particularly 
common nowadays with that restricted meaning; Eng. pertinent, on the model of 
French, is to be found in some authors, although the normal equivalent of 
phonologisch relevant is just distinctive. It is suggested that, in a fourth edition, 
the entry should read Pertinent [Relevant || Relevant, Pertinent || ...] with, some- 
where in the text, a mention of the equivalence phonologiquement pertinent = 
phonologisch relevant = distinctive. But who knows what the situation will be a 
few years from now? 


Columbia University ANDRE MARTINET 


Jerzy Kuryzowicz, L’accentuation des langues indo-européennes, Polska 
Akademia umiejetnoSci, Prace Komisji jezykowej 37. 527 pp. Cracow, 1952. 
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Among the very few contemporary scholars who could boast a full mastery 
of the Indo-European domain as a whole, Jerzy Kuryltowicz stands out as the 
most productive and versatile. He is also, among these, the only one who con- 
stantly operates with the tools prepared by functional and structural investi- 
gation, and this certainly accounts largely for the abundance and quality of his 
production: no Indo-Europeanist will sit helpless and despondent if he realizes 
that the whole of his field has to be reexplored in the light of recent methodological 
discoveries. 

In his application of functionalism and structuralism to IE diachrony, Kury- 
towicz has been relatively little concerned with the revision of the phonology 
proper and the causal interpretation of phonetic shifts: his structural accounting 
of the Germanic mutation in Lingua 1.77-85 is an isolated—and not quite con- 
vincing—attempt. His chief purpose, in matters phonological, has been to show 
that many of the changes usually ascribed to regular ‘phonetic laws’ must actually 
have resulted from analogical extensions explainable in the frame of the morpho- 
logical and derivational patterns. The conception of a language as a coherent 
dynamic structure entails the examination of all the repercussions of a phonetic 
shift before a next one can be postulated. Such an examination may reveal that, 
what looked at first like a phonetic landslide, may have resulted from the 
analogical extension to a whole morphological or derivational category of a 
phonemic opposition at first restricted to a handful of cases. The readers of this 
journal will remember Kurytowicz’s brilliant demonstration of the analogical 
nature of the IE o-grade (6.205-216). For a better understanding of both the 
article on qualitative ablaut and the book under review, they are referred to 
another of Kurytowicz’s central contributions, ‘La nature des procés dits “‘ana- 
logiques,”’ ’ Acta Linguistica 5.15-37. 

Of all the chapters of IE phonology the one about prosodic features certainly 
presents the highest percentage of fanciful ‘sound-laws’. Under prosodic features 
we should include, in this connection, vocalic quantity which, in other respects, 
would belong rather to the class of normal phonematic components. Prosodic 
features, particularly those of pitch, are, of all distinctive features, the ones 
that are most independent of the context. Being ‘suprasegmental’ they are more 
likely to be endowed with some morphological or even derivational function; or, 
if they do not by themselves fully assume such a function, they may join forces 
with some other formant and expand through Kurylowicz’s first law of analogy 
(Acta Linguistica 5.20) according to which a compound formant tends to spread 
at the expense of a simple one for the expression of a given morpheme. Other 
distinctive features than the prosodic ones may also function as formants: that 
of frontness (vs. backness) combines with -er in the formation of such German 
neuter plurals as Biicher, Lécher. In some other languages palatalization, glot- 
talization, or nasalization might probably be found entrusted with similar func- 
tions. But there can be no doubt that this is incomparably more frequent with 
prosodic features. A feature thus endowed with significative function will easily 
expand out of the domain where its existence is due to regular phonetic evolution. 
It is safe to assume that, when a certain type of quantitative or accentual pattern 
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is hardly attested outside of certain well-defined morphological or derivational 
situations, it may well have originated as the result of some regular phonetic 
process in a few of the cases where we find it, but it would be a mistake to look 
for a phonetic law giving an adequate coverage of all these cases. Such reshufflings 
of prosodic structures as the one leading to the Greek limitation of accent should 
not be conceived of as a chain of phonetic changes. They consist rather in the 
gradual, analogical replacement of certain traditional patterns (involving for 
instance an initial accent in a four syllable word) by others, so that, finally, a 
new generation never gets a chance to learn how to pronounce the old patterns. 
Kurylowicz, who was intent upon stressing the importance, and analyzing the 
working, of analogical processes, has, understandably, chosen accentuation as his 
field, and concentrated upon attested IE languages rather than upon the hypo- 
thetical Ursprache. 

A basic assumption of the author is that the internal evidence of Old Indic 
should give us the clue to Proto-IE accentual structure, while old-style comparison 
is apt to yield a collection of non-coordinated features. Accordingly he proceeds 
first to an examination of the dynamics of Old-Indic accentuation where he shows 
how the opposition between a barytone or recessive and an oxytone or progres- 
sive type has been put to use in order to distinguish between various morpho- 
logical and derivational classes. The second and third chapters of his book are 
devoted to similar analyses of Greek and Balto-Slavic accentuation. The third 
section, nearly one half of the book, is the first complete treatment of that so 
complex chapter of Balto-Slavic linguistics. A well-known thesis of Kurytowicz’s 
is that there is no connection between the Greek distinctive pitch pattern and 
that of Balto-Slavic and that, accordingly, they should not be compared in order 
to reconstruct a proto-IE accentual system. The proof is afforded here that none 
of the Greek-Balto-Slavic pairs such as alphés-algés, pot(w)én-pteva adduced in 
support of the IE antiquity of the ‘tones’ can ever be decisive: a phonemic analy- 
sis shows that the opposition between acute (rough) and circumflex (soft) exists, 
in Greek, only in the last syllable, in Balto-Slavic only in the first syllable of the 
word; the circumflex nature of the accent of algés, the acute nature of that of 
pot(w)én are not distinctive, both accented syllables being in position of neutrali- 
zation. Does this necessarily mean that the opposition between two types of 
accent results, in Greek and in Balto-Slavic, from independent innovations? 
Although Kurytowicz is not willing flatly to deny the existence of such an 
opposition in Proto-IE, he indicates how pitch distinctions must have appeared 
in Greek on the one hand, in Balto-Slavic on the other hand. In his conclusion 
(p. 434) he favors the view according to which Proto-IE was a language where 
vocalic timbre and quantity were dependent on the place of accent, and conse- 
quently was not a ‘tone’ language. Yet, as stressed by the author himself, pitch 
distinctions and their corollary, the identity of the vocalic system in tonic and 
atonic position, existed not only in Greek and Balto-Slavic but also in Indic— 
where, by the way, Kurytowicz has not chosen to account for them. One should 
go further. If we are right to posit ‘tones’ wherever the identity of the vocalic 
system is secured in all positions, we should reckon! with ‘tones’ in Italic until 
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the appearance of the initial accent, in Germanic and Celtic till about the begin- 
ning of our era, and probably in all IE dialects provided we can form an opinion 
about their structure at an early enough stage. In the case of Germanic it is even 
customary to ascribe to a difference between two original pitch accents the vary- 
ing reflexes of some long IE phonemes. Should we assume that all IE dialects 
developed ‘tones’ independently of one another and this soon enough after having 
secured their autonomy, so that prior accentual conditions—the ones that re- 
sulted in weakenings and syncopes—had no time to play havoc with the inherited 
vocalism? Or is it not more likely that some sort of ‘tone’ situation existed already 
in the last stages of undifferentiated IE, a situation perhaps similar to the one we 
have to assume for early Old Indic? To such a pattern, Greek and Balto-Slavic 
would owe, if few or none of their attested specific ‘tone’ forms, at least the princi- 
ple of pitch distinctions. This would not mean that Kurytowicz’s explanation of 
the genesis of the attested patterns of Greek and Balto-Slavic accentuation has 
to be rejected. This explanation does not indeed preclude the existence of former 
tonal patterns. 

This lengthy discussion of prehistoric conditions might convey the wrong 
impression of disagreement with the basic theses of Kuryltowicz. But, as indicated 
before, the Ursprache plays a very modest role in the present book. What is 
really at stake is the validity of a method based upon the application of the 
author’s rules of analogy. It goes without saying that, if the method is found 
correct, the testing process will have produced decisive contributions to the solu- 
tion of many problems of IE phonology, morphology, and derivation. In this 
reviewer’s opinion the method has stood the test. Of course no mathematical 
demonstration is possible in such matters. The method is not meant to be fool- 
proof and requires handling by gifted and competent scholars before it yields 
such results as can bear witness to its value. Every one, even its discoverer, may 
err in its application to concrete cases, and Kurylowicz never hesitates to recant 
whenever the progress of his thinking has brought about what he considers an 
improvement upon his former views. From the present test the method does not 
come out as a code of infallible formulas, but as a set of working hypotheses with 
which no progressive Indo-Europeanist should fail to operate. Kuryltowicz’s 
explanations are not all equally convincing, but none of them may be disregarded 
because they are all attempts to account for a number of links in a causal chain 
and no longer bare descriptions of successive stages; they go beyond the veil of 
appearances, and deeper than any other before they reach into the subjacent 
complexity of linguistic structure. 

The reader should not miss the three appendices devoted to Iranian, Latin- 
Romance, and Scandinavian. The first one contains a terse characterization of 
the accentual pattern of Modern English (p. 441). One may agree with the analy- 
sis without approving of the suggestion that English should be dubbed a language 
with both accent and tone. In the last two appendices, it is assumed that the 
coincidence of initial accent and inexistence of short vowels in stressed mono- 
syllables resulted, in Latin, in the accentual pattern of the classical period. The 
same pattern in Scandinavian, combined with the lengthening of short vowels 
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in open accented syllables, yielded the two-accent pattern of the modern pen- 
insular languages. More perhaps than in the elaborate sections devoted to the 
big three, one will in these sketches appreciate the author’s ingenuity and an 
audacity which, at times, verges on rashness. The clever attempt to account 
synchronically for the preservation of mute e in French verse (462) falls before 
the hard fact that only the orthography can tell a non-Southern French speaker 
whether or not a word ends in a mute e. 

What will probably delay the integration to common lore of Kurytowicz’s 
findings and the wide-spread discussion of his hypotheses is his use of a host of 
concepts—many born in and around Prague in the thirties, others from Copen- 
hagen, others still evolved by Kuryltowicz himself—that are not all familiar to 
the same scholars. A Prague phonologist may hesitate to identify the Hjelm- 
slevian implication as a special type of his own neutralization, and a Bloom- 
fieldian who has never come across the notion of mark will wonder why some 
forms should be ‘fondées’ and others ‘de fondation’. Short of the publication by 
the author—or his students—of a lexicon presenting and defining his technical 
vocabulary, it is difficult to see how this terminological hurdle could be overcome. 


Columbia University ANDRE MARTINET 


Winrrep P. Lexmann, Proto-Indo-European Phonology. xv + 129 pp. Austin: 

The University of Texas Press and Linguistic Society of America, 1952. 

It is widely felt that, in spite of the reticence of some conservative groups, the 
laryngeal theory in some form or other has established itself as a permanent and 
central feature of IE phonology. In at least two universities in the United States, 
Harvard and Columbia, the “laryngeals” are presented to beginners as perfectly 
regular and legitimate Proto-IE phonemes. This practice would certainly spread 
if teachers could recommend some reliable handbook where the whole of IE 
phonology had been made to conform with some generally acceptable version of 
the laryngeal theory. Lehmann’s Phonology, although it may incite a few teachers 
to shift over to modernity, is certainly not such a manual. Its organization is not 
suited for class-room use because of its excursions into the domains of specific 
dialects, and its failure to distinguish between well-supported and generally 
adopted aspects of the theory and Lehmann’s own still controversial views. The 
task of writing the handbook we need would obviously require a more mature 
scholar, one who would only include previously tested hypotheses and would 
not hesitate to trim his own views so as to make the final product more widely 
acceptable and usable. 

Lehmann, it is true, may well have had no definite educational intention, and 
it would be unfair to take him to task for not doing too well what he never 
intended to do. Yet even as a purely scholarly contribution, the book, which is 
not meant as a mere collection of essays or papers, suffers from its poor organi- 
zation. In such a work we expect the author to weigh and organize old evidence 
rather than to look around for new. The conclusions arrived at in the long 
Germanic excursus, 39 pages, more than one third of the whole, do not seem 
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really to affect his ultimate reconstruction of the Proto-IE phonemic pattern. 
Its five chapters are probably the least convincing and inspiring sections of the 
book, with their array of phonetic laws established upon a handful of pretty 
inconclusive cases, with little regard for phonetic likelihood, and without the 
indispensable survey and satisfactory disposal of whatever evidence might seem 
to invalidate the new hypotheses. The new explanation of the Gme. Verscharfung 
is methodologically no better than Kluge’s ascribing the phenomenon to a pre- 
ceding IE accent or Bechtel’s assuming the action of the same accent following 
the semi-vowel. Reflexes of former laryngeals may well be responsible for all, 
some, or a few of the attested cases of Verschdrfung, but Lehmann’s exposition 
will fail to carry conviction. Restive scholars will certainly not be carried away 
by such inconclusive evidence. The laryngeal theory may one day prove helpful 
in accounting for certain features of Germanic phonology, but it is not likely that 
Germanic ever will afford clinching evidence to support the legitimacy of the 
laryngeal approach. 

What Lehmann has to say about the fate of *y- in Greek does not seem to 
lead us much closer toward a solution of this thorny problem either. If, as the 
author maintains, the y- of *yugom was originally preceded by a laryngeal, the 
n- infix of yundkti would be in the wrong place. Hammerich, in his somewhat 
irresponsible way, is far more inspiring when he deals with the Greek fate of 
initial semi-vowels. 

Lehmann’s presentation of Proto-IE phonology, which remains the hard core 
of his contribution, has two merits: it disregards—without however denouncing 
it—the Indo-Hittite set-up, this product of misguided conservatism, and it 
stresses the necessity for Indo-Europeanists never to forget time perspective; 
the book actually ends on the description of successive stages of what Lehmann 
calis pre-Indo-European phonology. What he calls Proto-Indo-European is 
then obviously the last stage in the evolution before the end of IE unity. But we 
are not told how the dissolution of that unity came to pass. To what extent was 
there dialectalization before? Could not some sections of the people secede for a 
time and reestablish contacts later? Shouldn’t we reckon in many cases with 
parallel evolution? We are told that Proto-IE had preserved some laryngeals, e.g. 
between a stop and a vowel, but had already shifted vowel + laryngeal to long 
vowel before a stop. This represents nothing but the sum of the evidence gathered 
by Lehmann concerning the retention of laryngeals or their reflexes in the at- 
tested IE languages. But centuries, if not millennia, must have elapsed between 
any Proto-Indo-European and our earliest monuments. There would be nothing 
very strange if IE languages had, more or ‘ess separately, reduced -eXt- to -ét-. 
Reconstructing as Proto-Inco-European any feature that happens to be found 
in all our sources is disregarding the fact that linguistic changes are not random 
jumps in any direction whatsoever. The common denominator of all attested 
languages cannot be considered identical with the Ursprache. Before time per- 
spective was introduced into our research, it did not matter too much what 
comparison yielded. Common Indo-European might just as well be what the 
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attested IE languages had in common, and a system of correspondences was all 
that was needed. But, as soon as a time dimension is added, what we are led to 
reconstruct is no longer a synchronic pattern, but the evolution of a structure. 
Since it is difficult to know whether we have a right to speak of a definite period 
as the end of IE unity, we should try to concentrate upon a stage found to be 
linguistically crucial rather than on one chosen by reference to certain socio- 
political happenings about whose existence we are not even sure. If we assume 
that laryngeals were once to be found between vowel and stop just as well as, 
say, between vowel and sonant, we should concentrate upon the linguistic stage 
where laryngeals had their widest conceivable distribution rather than upon one 
where laryngeals were well on their way toward ultimate elimination. What we 
need is a theory of IE phonology, one which satisfactorily accounts for the 
evolution of the IE language both before and after its branching off into several 
distinct varieties. The theoretical structure we should take as a starting point 
is the oldest one which our data and methods enable us to restitute with enough 
clarity and accuracy. Borgstrém’s theory (N7'S 15.137-187 and 16.136—147) is, 
for the time being, too tentative to enable us to go far back beyond the ablaut 
stage, but it may one day be refined and eventually afford a suitable starting 
point for our reconstruction of IE evolution. 

Lehmann is a confessed structuralist. But his structuralism is of such a brand 
as hardly affects his treatment of IE phonology except as far as terminology is 
concerned. In the main he belongs to the school for whom structural thinking in 
phonological matters has done nothing but to confirm the excellency of the 
neogrammatical methods. Yet his book presents traces of real and fruitful 
structural thinking. Most welcome is his denunciation (p. 97) of “the piecemeal 
treatment of vowels, traditional in the study of historical linguistics.’”’ This 
sounds very much like an echo from Oslo where Lehmann studied as a Full- 
bright Fellow, but unfortunately hardly affects his treatment of specific problems. 
His lack of contact with the type of structural thinking that might have stood 
him in good stead in his diachronic pursuits is only one aspect of the overall 
scantiness of his information. He is, for instance, unaware of the variety of uses 
to which the word ‘diphthong’ has been put in both pre-phonemic and phonemic 
literature. He does not choose to call ‘diphthongs’ the type of vocalic clusters 
reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European and therefore can conclude victoriously 
“that PIE had no diphthongs,” but it does not follow that the scholars who 
reckon with Proto-IE diphthongs are wrong. It is true that the reasons that have 
led some scholars to call any combination of an IE vowel with a homosyllabic 
sonant a ‘diphthong’ have not been too clearly expressed, and it is hoped that 
the following remarks may help to clarify what must have been, for instance, 
Meillet’s standpoint: 

No one could be denied the right of calling a homosyllabic az a diphthong even 
if it is found alternating with heterosyllabic a-y(a); calling an a diphthong is 
somewhat more startling and we may enquire for the reason of such an unusual 
extension of the meaning of the word. In a language like Lithuanian there exist 
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excellent reasons for calling both az and an diphthongs because they present the 
same type of accentual behavior. In Greek, on the contrary, such clusters as e7' 
and en belong to different prosodic classes because word-final -ez entails drastic 
accentual limitations whereas work-final -en can combine with any accentual 
pattern in the word. The reason for this is clear: if the word ending in e7 is fol- 
lowed by a vocalic initial, e.g. a-, the vocalic division will still be [ei-a], i.e. ez 
will always count as long; on the contrary, if the word ending in -en occurs in 
the same context, the n of -en will be pronounced with the following a- and the 
syllable division will be [e-na]. For Proto-Greek, prior to the syncope of inter- 
vocalic s and y, and for Proto-Indo-European we should assume a situation where 
-ei a- would be syllabicized [e-ya] just like -en a- would be [e-na]; e and en must 
have behaved alike in all respects and this is a sufficient justification for using 
the same designation for both clusters. If now it is assumed that Proto-IE, like 
Lithuanian, distinguished between two types of accentual behavior for its long 
vowels and clusters of vowel plus sonant, there is a full justification for calling 
such clusters “diphthongs.” 

All this Lehmann would have presented and discussed had he been adequately 
prepared to deal with the delicate problems of prosody. What he writes about 
IE accent (8-9) is extremely confused. On p. 105, he contrasts the use of pitch 
in Chinese and in early Greek in such a way as to suggest that nothing could be 
more different, whereas actually, in a functional accentual classification, Man- 
darin and Classical Greek would not be so very far apart. 

Lehmann’s conception of ablaut (14-15) is extremely unsophisticated. He 
should by all means have read and pondered Kurytowicz’s contribution to this 
journal on quantitative ablaut. His cavalier fashion of cutting the Gordian Knot 
of Brugmann’s / (110) indicates that he has not taken the trouble of considering 
all the aspects of the problem. Factual errors are not rare, even if we disregard 
those cases which might be dubbed printer’s errors: the reconstruction /bhérety/ 
(16) cannot be supported by Gk. phérei and Lat. fert; open long é did not remain 
“as @ in OE” (66); it became @ in the whole of North and West Gmc., and 
a > @ is due to the same fronting process as a > 2. The idea that a laryngeal 
and r could alternate in Hittite is perhaps to be excused on the part of German 
and Danish speakers who, when they write r, pronounce some sort of uvular or 
pharyngeal fricative, but an Anglophone should have known better than to 
invoke a laryngeal in order to explain the internal r characteristic of some 
OHG preterites (60-61). If the slants mean phonemic transcription we don’t 
need /Aag/ between /Aeg/ and /ag/ (24). 

On the whole the book has not overmuch to offer that is both new and 
sound or, at least, inspiring. As an introduction to the laryngeal theory, Edgar 
Polomé’s essay Zum heutigen Stand der Laryngaltheorie (Revue belge de philologie 
et d’histoire 30.445 ff., Brussels 1952) stands on a much higher level of scholar- 
ship. We can expect much better than the present Phonology from an undoubtedly 


1 Gk. oi and ai raise special problems; see, e.g. J. Kurytowicz, L’accentuation des langues 
indo-européennes, 128 f. 
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gifted linguist if he does not consider that his training period is over and is willing 
to submit to a strict scholarly discipline. 


Columbia University ANDRE MARTINET 


F. Ropriguez Aprapos, La dialectologta griega como fuente para el estudio de las 
migraciones indoeuropeas en Grecia, Acta Salmaticensia, Filosofia y letras 5-3. 
72 pp. Salamanca, 1952. 

Although he now teaches in Madrid, Professor Adrados belongs to the Sala- 
manca School which groups around Antonio Tovar some young, promising 
linguists, well aware of the latest developments in their field, and combining an 
excellent philological training with the conviction that linguistics is a fully 
autonomous discipline. The present essay is a successful attempt to apply more 
rigorous methods than heretofore to the treatment of the intricate problems of 
Greek dialectology. For the first time the whole subject is reconsidered from a 
purely linguistic angle with the set purpose of not letting extrinsic data and 
assumptions interfere before the linguist is ready to present his own unadulterated 
contribution to the study of prehistoric migrations. It is clear that all relevant 
evidence cannot be presented and assessed in the sixty-odd text pages of this 
pamphlet; Adrados’ first concern is with a method enabling the linguist to deter- 
mine the degree and nature of the mutual relationship within a group of dialects, 
whether relationship results exclusively from delayed differentiation, or also 
from contacts subsequent to dialectalization. From such a standpoint the features 
—phonological, morphological, lexical—common to some of the dialects examined 
can be classified as archaisms, selections (elecciones), and innovations. The 
preservation in two dialects of the same archaisms is weaker evidence of their 
having formed in the past some specific community than their having made 
the same selections between preexisting equivalent forms, and weaker still than 
their sharing the same innovations. On the other hand, the specific community 
may have preceded or followed the process of dialectalization, and late contacts, 
depending on their socio-political nature, may have had different results. All this 
contributes toward making this object of research a most complex one. Adrados 
carefully analyzes and classifies all the relevant types of data. He duly stresses 
the importance, in linguistic evolution, of selection, a phenomenon that most 
authors have, so far, insufficiently characterized and too rarely identified as the 
cause of certain divergences. Applied to Greek dialects the method yields the 
following picture: Proto-Greek must have already presented some differentiation 
between what was to become later the Western (Doric) and the Eastern (A®olic 
and Ionic) dialects, with a few ‘Western’ isoglosses cutting across the ‘Eastern’ 
domain and setting somewhat apart what was to become Thessalian and Beotian. 
The ‘Eastern’ group moved away and soon developed within itself a differenti- 
ation that was ultimately to yield Aolic and Ionic through secession of the 
Ionians (including the Attic speakers), but not before some folic groups 
(Arcadian, Cyprian) had shared some evolutions with what was to become Ionic. 
Contacts were finally reestablished between Doric and some olic groups. The 
arresting feature of this reconstruction is the assumption of a specific AMolic- 
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Ionic community. It is denied that the AZolians ever were isolated from all the 
rest of Proto-Greek speakers. It is assumed (p. 43) that ol, or for previous vocalic 
liquid was not specifically AXolic. Yet the partiality of Aolic to these reflexes 
remains to be explained, and Adrados ascribes it to the same prehistoric contacts 
with occidental IE languages which are made responsible (p. 38 f.) for the wide- 
spread failure to palatalize k” before front vowels; cf. also (p. 44 f.) the frequency 
in AXolic of the adjective for the genitive above all in patronymics. Here is prob- 
ably the most controversial aspect of Adrados’ thesis: being faced with somewhat 
contradictory data he has had recourse to the ad hoc hypothesis of a contact with 
some other IE language(s) whose ‘plausibility would be increased if other ‘oc- 
cidental’ features than the ones just mentioned could be adduced. 

There are very few places where a more conscious use of structural methods 
might have resulted in minor improvements: the Jonic-Attic u > a shift cannot 
too well be ascribed to a tendency to close vowels (p. 49) since u is just as close 
as ui, and é and 6 were, in that dialectal group, rather more open than in others; 
the fact that the same letter u is used both for [ii], and for [y] in eu, au, is no 
proof that Ionic-Attic u was still [u] at the time of the adoption of the alphabet, 
since [ii] and [y] could be variants of the same phoneme; it is quite true that 
often, in practice, ‘the difference between loan and common postdialectal de- 
velopment is in the last analysis nothing but a question of degree’ (p. 64), but 
in some cases, if the two forms of speech in contact are different enough, an 
examination of the two structures might tell whether the change stems from one 
or the other. But none of the points just criticized affects the main theses of the 
work or detracts from the value of the contribution as a whole. This pamphlet 
should be widely read, not only by Hellenists and Indo-Europeanists, but by all 
scholars interested in the improvement of linguistic methods. 


Columbia University A. MARTINET 


Wo.rGanG Krause, Westtocharische Grammatik, Band I, Das Verbum. xvi + 312 

pp. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1952. 

In 1931, the descriptive ‘“Tocharische Grammatik” of E. Sieg, W. Siegling, 
and W. Schulze provide the foundation for the study of Dialect A, or 
East Tokharian, as Krause chooses to call Dialect A. In 1952, W. Krause presents 
us with the first part of an essentially descriptive grammar of Tokharian B, or 
West Tokharian. The author dedicates his book to his teacher, the great 
Tokharianist Sieg. He gratefully acknowledges that he owes it to Sieg’s guidance 
that the grammar of Tokharian B could be carried through. Sieg introduced 
him into the unpublished Berlin documents of Tokharian B. For his grammar 
Krause makes use of these and other unpublished material in addition to the 
printed texts. 

The author takes as a model the Tocharische Grammatik. He follows this 
great work in the arrangement of the individual verbal classes of tenses and 
moods. The set-up of the two works is not quite identical, since West Tokharian 
is in certain respects more differentiated than East Tokharian. West Tokharian 
has verbal s- and sk- formations in opposition to the East Tokharian s-forma- 
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tions; West Tokharian shows the categories of the durative and privative; also 
the verb has more personal endings than in ET. In contrast to the Tocharische 
Grammatik the meaning of the words is listed again and again which is a great 
help in the study of the complicated verbal system of Tokharian. The complete 
lists of the verbal paradigmata in section E serve the same purpose. 

An introductory part A discusses certain phenomena of Tokharian sounds, 
on some of which the author has opinions of his own. The author’s statement 
on the weakening of vowels by the word accent is especially interesting. Part B 
contains essential knowledge on the function and syntax of the WT verbal sys- 
tem. Throughout the book a comparison of WT and ET forms has been carried 
through. The connection with IE forms and structure has been made with cau- 
tion and restraint. The WT grammar gives the impression of being composed 
with the greatest care and competence. The teaching and knowledge of Sieg 
has been upheld and continued by his pupil Krause. His WT grammar is the 
work of a master. We hope that the continuation, the part on the noun, will 
follow in the near future. 


Bryn Mawr College Fritz MEzGER 


Rosert A. HA, JR., with the collaboration of SuzANNE COMHAIRE-SYLVAIN, 
H. OrmonndE McConneELL, ALFRED Mé&traux, Haitian Creole: Grammar, 
Texts, Vocabulary. Memoir 74 of the American Anthropological Association 
and Memoir 43 of the American Folklore Society. 309 pp. 1953. 

This work, which will be of considerable interest to both linguist and folk- 
lorist, consists of an Introduction (pp. 11-16), a Grammar (pp. 17-71), a large 
variety of Texts (pp. 72-221), and a Creole-English and English-Creole Vocabu- 
lary (pp. 222-309). The book is divided into sections and sub-sections; and 
future parenthetical references will be to these rather than to pages. On the 
first page of the Introduction, Hall says: “The purpose and scope of the work 
is to provide a scientific description of modern Haitian Creole, as spoken es- 
pecially in Port-au-Prince and in the valley of the Gosseline; and to give a selec- 
tion of representative texts and a vocabulary based on the texts and on other 
sources.’ He also says that the study is intended to be purely synchronic; that 
dialectal variations are treated only occasionally; and that Haitian Creole, the 
native speech of almost all the three-million-odd inhabitants of Haiti, ‘is not a 
dialect of French, but an independent language, about as closely related to 
French as (say) modern Italian to Latin.’ I may add that it is one of a group of 
sister languages including the French Creole dialects of Louisiana, Haiti, the 
Lesser Antilles, and French Guiana in this hemisphere, and those of Mauritius 
and Réunion on the other side of the world; and that at least the first four of 
these appear to be no more closely related to one another than are, to extend 
Hall’s analogy, Portuguese, Spanish, Catalan, and Provencal; while each is 
sub-divided into an undetermined number of divergent though mutually in- 
telligible dialects. 

In Haiti (as also in Martinique), dialectal variations concern not only locality, 
but also social class; and one of the main objections to the McConnell-Laubach 
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orthography voiced in Haiti itself has been that it did not take into account 
‘le parler des Haitiens cultivés’, and was only adequate for writing ‘le gros créole’. 
In other words, the more socially privileged Haitians employed what we may call 
a créole de salon as a step toward the de-creolization of their language. Faced 
with such a situation, the linguist has to decide which dialect he is going to 
describe; it is not entirely clear what Hall’s choice has been. 

‘The consonant system of Creole shows three types of contrast: in position of 
articulation (labial or labio-dental, dental, and palato-velar); manner of articula- 
tion (plosive, fricative-sibilant, nasal, lateral, spirant); and voicing (voiced, un- 
voiced). The last-mentioned contrast applies only to plosives and fricatives or 
sibilants.’ The three series of consonants are: /pbfvm/, /tdsznl/, and /kgSZnr/ 
respectively. Vowels and semi-vowels are: /jwiueoéda/ plus a component of 
nasalization, /-/, which ‘occurs in connection with all five of the basic vowels 
of Creole.’ The commonest types of syllable-structure are: V, VC, CV, and CVC. 
‘Any single consonant’ (or semi-vowel, as attested by /jo/ ‘they’, /wi/ ‘yes’) 
may occur as syllable-initial, and ‘any single consonant or semi-vowel except 
/r/’ as syllable-final. As an example of the phoneme /n/ (‘a nasalized sound 
made in the position for [n] but without the top of the tongue making contact 
with the roof of the mouth’) in syllable-initial position, Hall gives /nii/ ‘a, an’, 
which is written elsewhere in conventional orthography as gnot. The vocabulary, 
however, lists only ‘yod@ (you, y6) INDEF ART a, an’; and does not contain 
any entries with initial gn. Intervocalically, on the other hand, we are told that 
‘/n/ ~ /j/ between nasal vowels, in many words, e.g. /rezine/ ‘resign oneself”’ 
~ /rezijé/’; (1.1 to 1.6). Is such variation free, idiolectal, or dialectal? 

Nor is it clear under what conditions voiced stops occur as word-final when 
preceded by a nasalized vowel. After the first chapter of the Grammar (Phonology 
and Orthography) the McConnell-Laubach orthography only is employed for all 
Creole forms; the digraphs ou, ch, and gn are used for /u/, /8/ and /p/ respec- 
tively; 7 takes the place of /Z/, y that of the semi-vowel /j/; and the circumflex 
accent replaces the tilde to denote vowel nasalization. In explaining this under 
0.2, one of Hall’s first examples is the word for ‘leg’, which he gives in phonetic, 
phonemic (/Z4b/), and orthographic (jéb) transcriptions. Yet the only form 
found in the vocabulary is spelt jém; and further search there yields thirteen 
instances of Creole word-final “m (where ~ stands for nasalized vowel) cor- 
responding to “b(1/r) in French, and twenty-five instances of Creole word-final 
“n corresponding to “d(l/r) in French. In only two of these instances is an 
alternative form with final voiced stop given (tém ~ t6b ‘tomb’, and désin ~ 
désdd ‘descend, etc.’); and I find only two other items in the vocabulary where 
the Creole word ends in a voiced labial or dental stop preceded by a nasalized 
vowel, with no alternative in nasal-final listed. This looks as if such rare oc- 
currences might, perhaps, be put down to what Hall calls ‘Gallicizing pronuncia- 
tion’, and I call créole de salon—a semi-creole dialect. However, in one case there 
appears to be a distinction: ‘réd N round. VB PHR: fé réd go the rounds’, but 
‘rén N ring, circle’, both from French ronde; and it would be interesting to know 
if this distinction was attested for ‘le gros créole’. 
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According to the vocabulary, Creole word-final “g regularly corresponds 
to “g(l/r) of French in like position; but both lég and 16 are given as ‘long’ 
(there is no distinction of gender involved here); and Hall says of the latter form 
that, as an ‘effect of disjuncture’, it may end in the velar nasal consonant [p] 
(1.51.2). It seems possible (though of course by no means necessary) that there 
has been a confusion here between créole de salon and créole tout court, that the 
phonemic systems of the two dialects are not identical, and that in the latter 
(créole tout court), word-final voiced stop preceded by nasalized vowel may not 
occur. This is the position in Dominican Creole, where the reflex of this sequence 
(plus or minus final /1/ or /r/) in French is always a final nasal consonant homor- 
ganic with the displaced stop, and preceded by a vowel which is usually oral but 
optionally nasalized. (Compare, for example, the development of French to 
Dominican Creole in semble > /sam/ ‘seem(s)’; cendres > /san/ ‘ashes’; sangle 
> /sayn/ ‘girth’—contrasting with /si/ < sang ‘blood’, sans ‘without’.) Should 
such a dialect of Haitian Creole (even if qualified as gros) exist, it would neces- 
sarily have the velar nasal consonant as a phoneme (occurring only as syllable- 
final); for it would be unrealistic to represent ['s3p] by sdg ‘girth’, but ['sdn] by 
sdn ‘ashes’, and ['s5m] by chdm ‘bedroom.’ 

Hall’s difficulty seems to lie in an understandable desire to reconcile practical 
with theoretical aims, but leads him to such ambiguous statements as: ‘Oc- 
casionally, the front-rounded vowels /y¢ce/ and the mid-central vowel /a/ occur 
in words borrowed or pronunciations imitated from standard French’ (1.11); 
‘Occasionally, the semi-vowel /y/ occurs in Gallicizing pronunciation’ (1.12); 
‘/s/ + unvoiced stop (in French loan-words)’ and ‘/s/ + unvoiced plosive + 
liquid, occur only in French borrowings’—i.e., as initial clusters (1.41.2). Surely 
these phonemes and combinations of phonemes either do or do not belong to the 
structure of any given dialect; the French vowels /ygce/ are occasionally used 
in borrowed words by native English speakers who know some French, but they 
are not usually included in the phonemes of English. Moreover, in a language 
whose vocabulary is ‘overwhelmingly French in origin’ (0.11; elsewhere Hall 
has written: ‘at least ninety per cent of the Creole vocabulary is French’), just 
how recently must a form have been introduced, and just how restricted must 
be its employment within the same dialect, for it to be considered as a ‘borrowed’ 
or ‘loan-word’ in Hall’s sense? The answer is not easy to give, and depends at 
least in part upon current fashion. 

Under Alternations of Consonants (1.62), we note, inter alia, /ke/ ~ /tje/ 
‘tail’, /ke/ ~ /t88/ ‘heart’, /gagé/ ~ /gadjé/ ‘cock-fight, cockpit’; and wonder 
whether such alternations can be as non-significant within one and the same 
dialect as Hall has been led to believe. Under 0.12, he tells us that the Southern 
dialect (which of course he did not set out to describe) has hét ‘shame’ and had 
‘clothes’ in place of ‘standard’ ré¢ and rad; so that we may perhaps assume, for 
the South, such oppositions as /hu/ ‘hoe’, /ru/ ‘wheel’. Might not speakers 
using /t8é/ ‘heart’ have a contrast between /tSu/ ‘bottom’ and /ku/ ‘neck’? 

Turning now to the morphological part of the Grammar, we find the following 
definitions: ‘Nouns are such forms as may be preceded by the derivative prefix 
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ti- “‘little’’’ (2.111); ‘Adjectives are such substantives as may occur preceded by 
the attributes p(l)z “more”, mwé “less”, and trd “too much”’ (2.112); and 
‘Verbs are those forms which can take the inflectionally bound prefixes enumer- 
ated in 2.142’ (2.14). This is very neat, if it works. But can such nouns (so classed 
the Vocabulary) as lwil ‘oil,’ sé ‘blood,’ sén ‘ashes,’ sél ‘salt,’ séptém ‘September,’ 
and sid ‘south’ take the diminutive prefix; and if so, with what meaning (as 
opposed to épé lwil ‘a little oil,’ etc.)? In accordance with his definition, Hall 
classes trép ‘too much,’ as in ‘trdp lajaé “too much money,” ’ not as an adjective, 
but as an adverb and an allomorph of tro ‘too,’ as in ‘tro lou “too heavy,” tré 
lwé “too far” ’ (2.15). But dpil ‘much,’ presumably as in Gpil lajé ‘a lot of money,’ 
is classed as an adjective (‘4pil ADJ much, many, plenty, lots of.’ 8). Does this 
mean that in Haitian Creole one may say p(l)i (or mwé or tro) dpil? In any Creole 
dialect of the Lesser Antilles that certainly would be impossible; and if also in 
that of Haiti, to what form-class does dpil belong, so long as Hall’s definition of 
the adjective is maintained? Nor would it appear from the Grammar or Texts 
that ‘The verb yé “be; be located (Sp. estar)’’’ (footnote to 4.13) can take the 
inflexionally bound prefixes enumerated in 2.142: ‘The imperfective-durative 
prefix apr-’ and its allomorphs: “The completive prefix fék- “have just” ’; and 
‘The 1. pl. imperatival prefix dn(ou)-.’ And if not, either Hall’s definition of the 
Creole verb must be revised, or else yé must be put in another form-class. In 
my own article on the Structural Outline of Caribbean Creole (in Word 7:1:43-59), 
I also wrote of ‘the verb ye “be” ’; but I should now be inclined to say that ye 
of Dominican Creole is not a verb, and to define the latter form-class as ‘any 
form that may be preceded by pa “not” when pa is utterance-initial in a major 
sentence (i.e., in one which may be discourse-initial, or made after a considerable 
pause).’ This is not to say that I do not consider Hall’s definition of the verb 
as valid for Haitian; but in Dominican Creole, the durative-habilitative aspect- 
marker ka (of which Haitian apr-, etc. is partially equivalent) can occur before 
an adjective in such a predication as mwé ka malad ‘I’m getting sick,’ or ‘I get 
sick’ (habitually). 

Hall devotes almost nine pages to Derivation (2.3); although, as he says, pre- 
fixation, suffixation, and compounding ‘are for the most part rare and are found 
but scatteringly in Creole, and to a large extent only in learned words borrowed 
from standard French.’ It may perhaps be doubted if the average Creole speaker 
senses any relationship between, for example, pozé ‘place, put’ and sipozé ‘sup- 
pose’; or between képaré ‘compare,’ kédwi ‘conduct’ and rédwi ‘reduce’; or 
whether the ‘prefixes’ si- and k6- are really alive and productive in Creole. 

The two chapters on Phrase-Structure (3) and Clause-Structure (4) appear 
to me as wholly admirable; and certainly give a vivid description of this part 
of the total structure. An excellent illustration of how the various Creole lan- 
guages (groups of dialects) differ in this respect may be drawn from 4.122.2. 
Hall says: ‘Before a verb provided with the durative prefix ap- (2.142.2), the 
future-tense prefix makes a “future progressive” form: lé ou a-désdn, l-av-ap-méjé 
“when you come down, he’ll be eating.” ’ Dominican Creole could only render 
this as (to avoid confusion, I employ the Haitian orthography): le ou désan, ou 
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ké jwen-li ka méjé ‘when you come down, you'll find him eating.’ ‘But after a 
negative,’ Hall continues, ‘the future tense predicate-prefix is automatically 
replaced by ap(é)-;’ so in the example: moun k-a-mddé padé, yo p-ap-néyé-l ‘the 
man who asks forgiveness, they won’t drown him,’ we have future-tense a- in 
the first clause, and durative ap- in the second. In Dominican Creole, on the 
other hand, the same meaning would be conveyed by: moun ki ka médé padé, 
yo pa ke néyé-t, with durative-habilitative ka in the first clause, and future-tense 
ke in the second. In this example, ke could be employed in both clauses, but the 
meaning would then be slightly different. The statement as given is one of gen- 
erally valid probability; with ke in both clauses it would be rather a declaration 
or promise. 

The texts are divided into three sections as follows: Sample Text and Analysis 
(5); Texts from Informants (6: an autobiography, and eleven folktales; twenty- 
five ‘Other Stories’; Vaudoun Text; Proverbs; Riddles); and Newspaper, 
Didactic, Literary Material (7). One cannot include everything—even in Creole; 
but as pieces of literary merit are still rare in these idioms, it seems a pity that 
such a worth-while poem as that by the Haitian Osvald Durand entitled 
‘Choucoune’ should have been omitted. 

A couple of errors may be mentioned: under 1.52. g, after /S&m/, read (in 
place of ‘field’) ‘bedroom’; under 3.12.2. a, line 2, read swa (instead of swat); 
and under 4.42.2, line 6, read sito-l-av-ap-déviré (instead of sito-l-av-ap-dérivé). 
If there are others, they have escaped me so far. 

This book gives, so far as I know, the first full description of a French Creole 
language written in English. It should do much, together with Hall’s other 
studies of Pidgin and creolized languages, to dispel the preconception, still preva- 
lent among some linguists, that such forms of speech are of no structural interest, 
being mere baby-talk and ail alike. 


Magua Dovetas TAYLorR 
Dominica 
British West Indies 


Errore Li Gort, Volgare nostro siculo, Crestomazia di testi siciliani del sec. XIV, 
Parte I (Biblioteca di studi superiori, Filologia italiana e romanza, vol. XVII). 
xxiv + 194 pp. Florence: La Nuova Italia editrice, 1951. 

Italy is the land of the “‘100 cities,” and has a long, complicated and various 
history; this reflects in her many different dialects, which offer to the linguists 
a series of difficult and fascinating problems. Of these, none is perhaps as complex 
and important as the question of Silicilian. Contrary to all expectations, both 
ancient and modern Sicilian present us a very ‘“modern”’ type of Romance, rather 
near to Tuscan, and very distant from the archaic varieties of Sardinia and con- 
tinental Southern Italy. 

This strange situation has been the object of heated discussions, and several 
hypotheses, all of them impossible, have been presented. Some claimed that 
Sicilian was ‘““Tuscanized” as early as the XIIth century, some that a “common 
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Italian vulgar language’”’ existed in the XIth century (although no document of 
it ever appears). The other theoretical possibility—that Tuscan was Sicilianized 
—is impossible for obvious linguistic and historical reasons (except for the 
rhymes and perhaps a few forms like the pluperfect of the type satisfara, which 
appears once even in Dante). 

The solution of this question was almost hopeless as long as we did not have 
an abundant and reliable collection of texts besides the poets of the Magna 
Curia, who were soon popular all over Italy and therefore strongly Tuscanized, 
it was suspected. Or, to say the least, every solution would lack a solid philologi- 
eal foundation, and would therefore remain more or less hypothetical. 

But Li Gotti’s book comes at the right moment to bring us exactly the needed 
help. It is the first ample and critical edition of almost all the Old Sicilian texts 
of a non-literary character, between 1320 and 1390 (practically nothing is left 
before 1320) with a splendid commentary, full bibliography and introduction 
to each document, and a large (though not quite complete) lexicon at the end. 
Moreover, it contains (pp. 3-16) a full list of all non-literary texts of Old Sicilian 
(published and not published). 

I have presented recently (in the Bollettino del centro di studi filologici e lin- 
guistici siciliani, vol. I, 1953) a new hypothesis, that seems to have found a 
general acceptance. The “modern” elements that Sicilian and Tuscan have in 
common are all of French origin: they entered however into the two dialects in 
different ways: Tuscany received them mostly through literature, whereas they 
were introduced into Sicily by the Normans who conquered the island from the 
Arabs around 1060. As for the texts of the ancient Sicilian poetic school, they 
were certainly Tuscanized progressively by Tuscan or Tuscanizing scribes. 

This hypothesis is fully confirmed by Li Gotti’s texts. While there is not one 
sure example of Tuscanism in these documents, Gallicisms of all kinds abound: 
amuchatamenti, midemmi (Fr. méme), treva, bucheri (Fr. boucher), chantatu (Fr. 
chanter), insembli, minisprizandu (Fr. mépriser) etc. ete. 

To these and others given by Li Gotti himself in the Glossary under Gallicismi 
I would add at least chaurelli (Fr. chevreau, chevrel), stilli (with apheresis, from 
Old Fr. ostil, Mod. outil). Sometimes, as is natural, the word appears in Sicilian 
and in English, but not in Modern French, because English and Sicilian have 
preserved the Old French word: so for plegi, Engl. pledge. Under these conditions, 
I do not hesitate to attribute to French, and not Tuscan, influence such words as 
arsira (Tusc. zersera), cunilli (Tuscan conigli), dimandari, fiata, guardari, iornu 
(Tuse. giorno), loru, malvasu (Tusc. malvagio), maniari (Tusc. mangiare), rasunt, 
spachari (Tusc. spacciare), testa (p. 121), not to mention incontinenti, maynert, 
matino, dimani, ancora, ora, pasimava, viviraiu (future) and several others, which 
Li Gotti himself admits. Even the frequent spelling ch for palatal c is obviously 
French. 

It is useless to say that Li Gotti is perfectly informed of all publications, and 
that his extreme care (bordering almost on pedantry) in publishing the texts 
is really touching. His work furnished the basis to solve the mystery of the 
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origin of the Italian literary language and of Sicilian literature. It should bring 
precious material for the study of Old French. It is a milestone both in the his- 
torical and linguistic studies of Italy and of the Romance world. 


Princeton University G. BonFANTE 


James E. Iannucci, Lexical Number in Spanish Nouns, with Reference to Their 
English Equivalents. xii + 80 pp. Philadelphia: Un. of Pennsylvania, 1952. 
This is an investigation of the differences between Spanish and English in the 

use of mass-nouns, e.g., wheat, machinery, shrubbery, water, logic, and countables, 
e.g., seed, machine, shrub, lake, idea. In the Preface it is pointed out that ‘the 
problem is not primarily one of general linguistic structure” but “is primarily a 
semantic one.” The author begins with a history of the problem, summarizing 
analyses of the two categories by a few logicians, both ancient and modern, and 
by outstanding modern linguists. He then lists the formal devices by which the 
two categories are distinguished in Spanish and in English, e.g., their uses in the 
singular and plural forms, with definite and indefinite articles, with adjectives 
of quantity and size, etc. Six such formal features exist in Spanish and nine in 
English. The most interesting part of the chapter on the types of mass-nouns 
and countables is the treatment of the distinction between abstract and concrete 
nouns. About these traditional categories there is a good deal of disagreement 
among linguists; Iannucci chooses to equate the distinction between abstract 
and concrete with that between mass-noun and countable, thus: the “names 
of attributes (qualities, activities, or states)’ are abstract when ‘‘viewed (and 
named) as an abstraction (mass-noun)’’ and concrete when named as “‘a concrete 
act or instance of the abstraction (countable).” In Spanish there is much more 
concretization of abstract nouns than in English, as is seen especially in the 
pluralization of many nouns whose closest counterparts in English are never 
pluralized, e.g., consejos ‘pieces of advice,’ pulmontas ‘cases, attacks of pneu- 
monia.’ There are various degrees of individualization. In English most mass- 
nouns cannot be subjected to individualization or counting, like a great success, 
four successes, without the use of “counters” like piece, head (of lettuce), case, 
etc. These counters function somewhat like the so-called classifiers of such lan- 
guages as Chinese and Japanese, which do not distinguish between singularity 
and plurality and whose nouns are all mass-nouns. In Spanish counters are also 
used, e.g., acto de injusticia, but much less frequently than in English. 

Toward the end the author sets up nine types of relationship between the 
lexical number of Spanish nouns and that of their nearest equivalents in English. 
In each language there are nouns whose equivalents in the other language coin- 
cide with them as exclusively mass-nouns, exclusively countables, or both mass- 
nouns and countables; to these three classes belong most of the nouns of both 
languages, but among all the rest there is no agreement. Countables from mass- 
nouns are much more frequent in Spanish than in English, and ‘the distinction 
between mass-nouns and countables is much less sharply defined in Spanish than 
in English,” mostly because of the differences between the two languages in the 
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formal features that distinguish the two categories. H. Keniston (The Syntax of 
Castilian Prose) is cited to the effect that there has been a great increase in the 
use of the plural of abstract nouns in modern Spanish; some indication as to what 
the trend has been in English would have been interesting too. 

This study can be of some value to those who teach either Spanish or English 
as a foreign language, and it will certainly be of interest to stylists and seman- 
ticists. Everyone will agree with the author that bilingual dictionaries should 
treat the problem of lexical number in a more methodical and logically consistent 
manner than they do; in his last two chapters Iannucci shows us how this would 
be feasible. 


New York University FREDERICK JUNGEMANN 


GIAcINTO MANUPPELLA, Os estudos de filologia portuguesa de 1930 a 1949. 

Publicagdes do Centro de Estudos Filolégicos. IV. 246 pp. Lisbon, 1950. 

The main purpose in reviewing a bibliography is to inform the reader of its 
existence. The present volume can be welcomed warmly; it is carefully done and 
it fills a serious need. The almost 1900 titles are arranged according to the usual 
groups: Bibliographies, Dictionaries, Phonetics, Dialects, Etymology, etc. There 
are useful sections on the Aspectos brasileiros da lingua portuguesa and on Textos 
literarios ou de valor documental. Very practical is the listing of reviews under 
the respective titles. The traditional indices conclude the study. The material 
presented covers the production during the last two decades; the starting point is 
the date of publication of the well-known Dictiondrio etimologico da lingua por- 
tuguesa by Antenor Nascentes, which covers the previous etymological research 
in the Portuguese field. The book does not contain titles referring to general 
Romance linguistics which, of course, include Portuguese automatically. The 
number of scholars listed is gratifying: it shows, through sheer quantity, the 
lively interest in the field. Certain names dominate Portuguese linguistics, and 
the listing of even just a few shows that Lusitanian linguistics is (just as any 
other scholarly endeavor) the product of international effort: the study registers 
many contributions by such Romanicists as M. L. Wagner, Spitzer, Malkiel, 
Harri Meier; by such Lusitanists as Leite de Vasconcellos and Coelho (both of 
whom died during the period covered), Piel, Nunes, Rodrigues Lapa, 
S4 Nogueira. There are such excellent specialists as Armando de Lacerda, the 
phonetician, and Delgado who has investigated the relations between Portuguese 
and the Asiatic languages. A special réle is played by Paiva Boléo, the syn- 
tactician, dialectologist and organizer, who has greatly contributed to the activa- 
tion of Portuguese studies within his own country, as well as to the publicizing 
of these outside Portugal. Two remarks on the negative side of the situation in 
Portuguese studies: Manuppella himself draws our attention to the fact that 
there are so few critical editions of Portuguese literary works that any attempt 
to compile an historical dictionary of Portuguese would, at this stage, be point- 
less, or, at least, premature (5). Second, everything is still to be done (apart from 
a few beginnings in American periodicals) in the application to Portuguese of 
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the recently developed methods of structural linguistics; Portuguese offers to 
synchronic as well as diachronic descriptivists a splendid material. Here we hope 
above all for intensified research. 


University of Illinois Henry R. KAHANE 


Cahiers Sextil Pugcariu (Linguistique—philologie—littérature roumaines), pub- 
lished by Alphonse Juilland, Vol. I, fase. 1 and 2, pp. 1-453. Paris, 1952. 
The excellent idea of the enthusiastic and enterprising young Romance scholar 

Alphonse Juilland, to create an organ of Rumanian linguistic and literary studies 

outside of Rumania-behind-the-Curtain, indeed the only organ today for such 

Rumanian studies which is able to follow the principles of politically unbiassed 

scholarship, has found a brilliant realization: the editor has been able in the two 

issues of the new journal to assemble articles from nearly all the scholars inter- 
ested in Rumanian philology who live outside of Rumania (only Mario Roques 
and Sever Pop are missing in the list of contributors), with the result 

that Rumanian linguistic problems are discussed from all possible angles, in a 

manner reminiscent of the Dacoromania which, under the direction of Sextil 

Puscariu, had coupled the encyclopedic interest in all facets of the language with 

an international contributorship: it was then an act of scholarly justice that the 

Cahiers have been placed under the auspices of that great pupil of Meyer-Liibke 

and Gaston Paris and linguistic pater patriae of Rumania, Sextil Puscariu who 

had succeeded in establishing on Rumanian soil a philology harmonizing inter- 
national Romance philology abroad with the national studies of the mother 
tongue, who was open to all trends of linguistic scholarship, in contrast to other 
great Rumanian scholars such as Philippide or Densusianu who were more 
specialized in one particular trend. Though the Cahiers start under less fortunate 
circumstances than did Dacoromania, their framework is conceived on an even 
wider scale: to the Cahiers not only Rumanian and German, but also French, 

Spanish, Italian, English, and Danish scholars have contributed, some of them 

writing in their own native tongue. The present collection of 23 articles, 12 

miscellanea, and 11 reviews treats, in addition to literary subjects ancient and 

modern, phonetic, phonologic, morphologic, etymologic-lexicological, stylistic 
problems; the historical and the structural, the geographical and the sociological 
approach are evenly represented. The lion’s share falls perhaps to lexicology as 
is natural with a language whose composite vocabulary is still full of etymological 
cruxes and with an editor who promises to be for Rumanian what Sainéan was 
for French: the best connoisseur of argot (as would appear from his masterful 
treatment of the Gipsy elements, detached from his not yet printed comprehen- 
sive thesis on the Rumanian argot). The material presentation of the fascicles, 
truly as Cahiers, in mimeographed form, with frequent misprints and irregulari- 
ties of type, leaves much to be desired. The editor, who indeed promises a better 
presentation of the next volume has boldly, but wisely preferred to start his 
enterprise by publishing material of quality in a mediocre outward form than to 
wait until subventions and subscriptions could be secured in order to have form 
and content matched. Once the material security of the journal is assured several 
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additions would be desirable in the next volume: 1) a comprehensive article on 
the heros eponymos Sextil Puscariu whose scholarly silhouette now appears 
only dimly in the articles of different scope by Gamillscheg, A. Kuhn, and A. 
Maurer; 2) a word index and one of subject matter; 3) considerable expansion of 
the section devoted to reviews, particularly with a view to a critical sifting of 
the current production in the Russian sphere of influence (as has been done in 
the present volume by Popinceanu for the Stalinized version of A. Rosetti’s 
historical grammar); 4) a complete bibliography of publications on things Ru- 
manian following the pattern set by the Revista de Filologta Hispdnica 
for Spanish. 

Given the present conditions, no other Romance language suffers a handicap 
equal to that in which Rumanian philology finds itself, but by dint of this handi- 
cap the achievement of the Cahiers must be appreciated all the more highly. It 
is sad to think that we had to lose the Master of Rumanian linguistics Sextil 
Puscariu (and together with him all truly serious Rumanian studies in his home- 
land) at the very moment when, thanks to the new linguistic material which 
had become accessible through his two linguistic atlasses, he was able to discover 
powerful proofs of the theory of the “continuity” of Rumanian on its North 
Danubian soil (especially in Transylvania—where Puscariu happened to teach!) 
as opposed to the “migration theory,” that is at the moment when the all-im- 
portant question, basic to both Rumanian linguistics and the history of Rumania, 
had, after a century of debate, come close to solution (in our fascicles A. Kuhn, 
Gamillscheg, and Reichenkron report from different angles on the new theory). 

The following critical remarks chosen at random among my notes refer only to 
detail in the otherwise excellent publication: 

Ch. E. Bazell in his article “Has Rumanian a third gender?” (1.77) polemizes 
against the exclusively “semantic” emphasis of an article of mine (RFH 3) 
dealing with the “feminization of neuters” in the Romance languages which 
included necessarily the so-called “‘aambigeneric” or ‘‘neuter’’ nouns of Romanian: 
sing. cap, timp behaving like masculines, plur. capete, timpuri, behaving like 
feminines: ‘‘the characteristics of the individual languages, even those of 
Rumanian . . . , cannot stand out too clearly in such a general exposition. Spitzer 
... does not raise the question why a third separate gender has been considered 
for Rumanian and not for the other languages he cites. . .. The views represented 
in this article appear to me one-sided—as though the author had decided that 
one sort of interpretation were more desirable. . . . No criteria are to be excluded 
—all is grist that comes to the linguistic mill.” 

Precisely because I am in full agreement with Mr. Bazell’s last statement I do 
not understand the reason of his animadversions: he is asking the author of a 
comparative and semantic study of the reason why neuters appear as feminines 
to write instead a structural study of one language and, while suggesting that by 
writing the first I have chosen to be one-sided, he chooses to be one-sided himself! 
Since I was concerned with the problem neuter—feminine it was necessary that 
Rumanian, the language in which as a result of the complete identification of 
Lat. plural neuters with feminines a third gender arose, should be given its place 
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among other languages which showed the same identification to a lesser degree. 
For me Rumanian was the extreme link in a chain, for Mr. Bazell characterization 
of this extreme link in its isolation seems to be paramount—habeat sibi! 

Another gravamen against the “Spitzerian method” (p. 80, note), particularly 
noticeable in an article of Miss Hatcher’s, is its “empirical” nature: it follows 
“ramifications of meaning where they lead”—apart from the fact that Miss 
Hatcher’s work shows much more logical rigor in establishing classifications 
than is given to me, I fail to see why the linguist should not follow the language 
“where it leads” and I like to call this, perhaps too complacently, “subjection 
of the investigator to his material.’’ Obviously the structuralist would like to 
narrow down the delta of the Danube to the Iron Gate, depriving the language 
of its delta qualities! 

I must confess also that the structural treatment of Rumanian offered by 
Mr. Bazell himself disappoints me: he combines the phenomen of distribution 
of gender with that of the distribution of cases in Rumanian in order to establish 
the following diagram (into which I have introduced, contrary to Mr. Bazell’s 
oracular way of writing, the particular forms he must have had in mind): 


Unmarked Positively marked Negatively marked 
Case “‘Nom.-acc.”’ [frate] “Gen.-Dat.’’[fratelut] Voe.[frate, pl. fratilor] 
Gender Masculine [cal, pl. cai] Feminine [casd, pl. case] Neuter [cap, pl. capete] 


‘It will be seen that, just as the negatively marked gender is distributed between 
the other two in respect of expression, so also, mutatis mutandis, is the negative 
case, though here only when it does not show non-syncretistic form. The identity 
of vocative singular frate with the nominative (indefinite), and that of the voca- 
tive plural frafilor with the genitive (definite), parallels that of neuter singular 
with masculine and neuter plural with feminine.” 

One will have noticed the camouflage implied in the inconspicuous incidental 
clause “‘though here only when it does not show non-syncretistic form’’: in reality 
the Rumanian vocative conforms only in certain cases to Bazell’s description, 
namely in nouns of the third declension and inanimate nouns of the first while 
the first declension shows for animate nouns the voc. soro popo distinguished 
from nom. sord popd and the second has the voc. (animate) doamne (domnule), 
(inanimate) deget—degetule in opposition to nom. domn(ul), deget. The picture 
of the distribution of the “negatively marked”’ among the two other types would 
immediately disappear in the case of the vocative if voc. soro—surorilor, doamne 
—domnilor were to take the place of Bazell’s frate—frafilor. I must confess that 
similar experiences nearly always lie in wait for me when I am confronted with 
so-called “structural analyses’ of languages I happen to be familiar with: the 
realization of the excessive simplifications imposed on the “structuralist’”’ by 
the metaphorical fallacy of the term “structure” to which he is forced to live up 
to: the structures are postulated with too little respect for the much more com- 
plicated reality. The structuralists seem sometimes to forget the elementary fact 
that, contrary to buildings erected by man in which a certain feature (a window, 
a pillar) is either present or absent, in language (which offers structures only by 
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way of metaphor) a certain feature can be (at the same time) both present and 
absent (vide frate—fratilor vs. doamne—domnilor). The metaphor of the “‘struc- 
ture” applies much better to parole than to langue, to actual texts in which a 
certain feature is either present or absent (and therefore, in analyses of poems 
or explications de texte, I myself use the structuralist approach whose application 
to whole language systems seems to me much more dangerous). 

But even supposing that Bazell’s type frate frafilor truly represents the 
Rumanian vocative system, what does follow for our understanding of the 
language from the assumed homology of vocatives and neuters? Perhaps that in 
both cases Romanian economizes its means of expression by avoiding a third 
set of forms and using only two sets (availing itself, that is, of the opposition 
value of certain forms within the declension). But can these two details (cap— 
capete; frate—frafilor), as unrepresentative of the whole language as the ‘two-ness’ 
of the two parts of a man’s tie and of the two legs of his trousers would be unrepre- 
sentative of the whole costume, be thought to characterize the structure of 
Rumanian—or even a structure in Rumanian? Any true structure in a language 
makes us feel an aesthetic pleasure (witness the beauty of the paradigms in all 
languages), but what pleasure can I derive from the existence of two cases of 
economy in Rumanian, not any more sophisticated than that of a man who 
instead of buying three two-piece suits buys only two and achieves a third by 
combining the jacket of one with the trousers of the other? Remaining within 
linguistics, I would have to admire even more the economy implied in Germ. 
der (nom. sing. masc. + gen. sing. and plur. fem.) and the multivalence of Engl. 
-s (which is used both in the nominal and in the verbal system and has two 
different values in the first which vary according to singular or plural number). 

Thus what I learn from Mr. Bazell’s analysis of the “third gender’ 
in Rumanian is what I have already learnt by the elementary grammars which 
have exhausted the description of the phenomenon in question by the choice of 
the terms ‘“‘ambigeneric”’ or ‘‘neuter.’”’ The diagnosis of Schuchardt who found 
Bally’s descriptive treatises reminiscent of school-books seems to apply even 
more to certain modern linguistic descriptions which are entirely parasitic in 
nature, that is, concerned with rewording and reclassifying data given by previous 
grammars instead of promoting the advancement of learning by new discoveries. 

It was a true discovery when Graur showed some years ago that in modern 
Rumanian the neuter category is in a state of growth: not only are ambigeneric 
nouns followed by an adjective in feminine (= neuter) form, but the latter 
form may be found occasionally (Graur chooses the careful wording: ‘‘may pass 
unnoticed in a conversation”) after two masculine inanimate nouns in coordina- 
tive formula with ‘and’: muntele si codrul sint frumoase ‘the mountain and the 
forest are beautiful.’ What does a structuralist, interested more in what he can 
say than in what is, make of such a discovery of fact? First he warns us that the 
extension of the feminine (= neuter) plural from the adjective agreeing with 
neuter nouns to masculine nouns is “not purely diachronical” (and this for a 
reason which I personally am unable to grasp)—it seems to me on the contrary 
that this extension is entirely diachronical since at the time of Graur’s writing it 
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was still incorrect (which fact Mr. Bazell deems obviously not worth men- 
tioning). Secondly, Mr. Bazell objects to the “semantic” interpretation I had 
given: that the feminine is to be explained by the collective sense inherent and 
ever-latent in that gender: “even the hard-bitten semanticist will hardly have 
the effrontery (!) to declare that he sees more diffuseness [the term with which 
B. paraphrases my term “collectivity’”’] in muntele $i codrul than in munfii and 
codrit ... there is no need explicitly to refer to co-ordination in this formula 
[muntele $i codrul] since it is evident that the singular adjective with inanimates 
may also be regarded as a neuter.” Pace the vituperative mood of Mr. Bazell, 
I do have the effrontery to think that in the two sentences: munfii (codrit) sint 
frumosi, muntele si codrul stint frumoase, the first presents a plurality of inanimate 
objects equally standing out, the second two single inanimate objects coordinated 
by ‘and’ as “fused in diffuseness,”’ as diluted in a collectivity; it is only in the 
coordinative formula that the two masculine inanimates can (I repeat, only in 
what has been called “la grammaire des fautes,’”’ that is in incorrect speech) be 
followed by the neuter adjective. 

I must offer a similar negative judgment of the structural treatment given by 
the Danish scholar Togeby to the Rumanian article (1,117) and—once more—to 
the Rumanian neuter (2,265): (1) the material and the factual observations are 
again of a parasitic nature, i.e. taken from previous grammars; (2) some of the 
statements are unduly simplified: ‘Les cas ordinaires n’existent qu’au féminin 
dans les substantifs et adjectifs. En revanche les substantifs masculins sont seuls 
& avoir un vocatif.” The first statement is incomplete since masc. nouns with 
article show gen.—dative forms and the second is contradicted by the feminine 
vocative of the type soro. “L’adjectif apparait au masculin lorsqu’il se rapporte 
a des noms de genre différent” (exemple un bdrbat $i o femee ferici{i).’’ This 
statement is incomplete since Graur, Bull. lingu. 4-2, attests usages such as 
japit $i caprele grase, cercelul si brdjara sint scumpe. (3) The grouping of facts 
within the given language is arbitrary and fails to give any new insight into its 
nature. 

Mr. Togeby groups together the forms of the enclitical definite article and of 
the atonic personal pronoun of the 3d person; the identity of both sets of forms 
seems to him reflected by the syntax of both: both the personal pronoun and the 
definite article refer to a word either in the same or in the preceding sentence. 
For the comparative linguistic historian it is no surprise that pers. pronoun and 
def. art. show in general identical forms in Romance (not only in Rumanian) 
since they both go back to the Latin demonstrative tlle (a fact that a structuralist 
considers his sacred duty not to mention), but that same historian must smile 
at the attempt by the structuralist to explain away the few discrepancies which 
are found in the declension of pronoun and article—by appeal to history: the 
lui—lor forms of the gen.—dat. article (vs. —i—le in the pronoun) are according 
to Mr. Togeby “rather tonic personal pronouns”—what right has the descrip- 
tivist to see in Rum. lui—lor something they were in Latin (illui—illorum)? 
Difficile est satiram non scribere. But, and this is more important, the two facts: 
“general identity of form in pron. and art.’ and “referrability to the same and 
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the preceding sentence” have no inner connection, a fact that is blurred by the 
wilful elimination by the structuralist of all comparative thought: any definite 
article and any atonic pronoun in any language are possessed of the double 
reference irrespective of the fact whether their forms are etymologically connected 
(Germ. der Knabe as well as ihn can be referred to the same and to the preceding 
sentence). With a similar method it would be possible to characterize the French- 
man as a being that cries aie/ when hurt and that walks erect. . . . 

D. Maniu (1,188) has succeeded in explaining a tntrumpica ‘to agree, pay, 
reward’ from tnir’un pic ‘evenly,’ a formation quite different from tntruchipa 
‘to incarnate’ (< tnér’un chip ‘in the same manner’) with which Draiganu had 
confused it. Again, the verb tntruntSica (-cica) ‘to cut planks of equal length’ 
must be distinguished from the former two verbs: Maniu traces it to trunchiu ‘tree 
trunk’ < Lat. trunculus; I wonder whether we should not go back to the simplex 
truncus and construct an* (in-)trunc-icare, parallel to the* ex-truncinare whereby 
I would explain zdruncina (anc. Rum. struncina) ‘to smash, shake’: the ex- 
planations given by Candrea-Hecht and REW: *ez-trucidare (with change of 
suffix) and by Tiktin (*ex-tortionare) seem less plausible. 

In Juilland’s article on the Gipsy elements in Romanian argot I would ascribe 
an exemplary value to the clarification of the maze of forms and meanings which 
is found in the word family sucdr sucdri. As for the verb dili, I would doubt the 
first link in the assumed semantic filiation: “ ‘je donne’; d’ot ‘on me donne,’ 
d’out ‘je prends,’ d’od enfin ‘je vole.’”” Why not the sequence: ‘to give’ > ‘to 
give blows, to hit, beat’ [cf. dar in the Mediterranean Romance languages] > ‘to 
make a big haul, to steal’ [cf. Fr. faire un coup de main ‘commettre un vol’ at- 
tested 1460-1680 in FEW, s.v. cdldéphus]. 

To Gipsy somnakai ‘gold’ which occurs in the Rumanian (somnacdi) and 
Fr. argot (sénaqui ‘gold coin’), I may be allowed to add a non-argotic progeny, 
namely the adverb sonica attested in Fr., Prov., Austrian Germ., Swedish, 
Russian, Polish and Hungarian in meanings such as ‘suddenly, immediately, in 
time’ which has been recognized as originally referring to the card games called 
bassette or faro by Gombocz, Magyar Nyelvér 6.324 and Schuchardt, ZRPhA 
40.603 and 758, but whose ultimate origin is unknown (Venitian sonica ‘lament,’ 
proposed by Gombocz, has been rightly discarded by Schuchardt for semantic 
reasons). The dictionary of the French Academy in 1718 has the entry: ‘‘ Sonica: 
terme de jeu de la Bassette, qui se dit d’Une carte qui vient ou en gain ou en 
perte le plutét qu’elle puisse venir pour faire gagner ou faire perdre. I/ a gagné 
sonica. On a transporté ce mot dans la conversation pour dire, A point nommé, 
justement, précisément. On allait partir sans lui, il est arrivé sonica.” Thus 
il a gagné sonica may have meant originally: ‘he won (unexpectedly, as is 
usual in that game) a gold-coin,’ then ‘he won unexpectedly, suddenly etc.’ Cf. 
Prov. paga sonica ‘payer en espéces’ which seems also close to the original mean- 
ing. Perhaps the game called Sonickel in 18th cent. Vienna (Dt.Wb) was the 
card game in which the sonica ‘cold coin’ could be won. If this etymology be 
true, the borrowing of the name of the game must have occurred in higher strata 
of society (in France?), for it is well-known that the older argots do not contain 
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Gipsy elements. The name of the game faro, which is hitherto semantically un- 
explained (unless one thinks of pharo in the meaning ‘tyrant’ applied to the 
banker who has many chances to win), may perhaps also contain an allusion to 
the ‘Egyptians,’ i.e. the Gipsies. 

I am not quite convinced by the etymology (Lat. stuprare) proposed by A. 
Juilland (397) for both It. storpiare, stroppiare (>Fr. estropier) ‘to maim’ and 
Rum. stropi ‘to sprinkle,’ stropsi ‘to maim.’ The author has well demonstrated 
the semantic area of the two Rum. verbs which are indeed variants of one (stropsi 
being nothing but stropi with palatalization of p before 2): ‘to pollute’ > ‘to 
ill-beget’ > ‘to maim,’ but how could stropi go back to stuprare > *strupare 
since Lat. % gives u in Rum. (biicca > bucd; only before i > o: riibeu > roib) 
and how should we explain the change of conjugation -are > -ire, rarer in Ro- 
mance than the reverse? As to the etymon stuprare accepted by REW for the 
Italian words, the open @g of the tonic forms (storpio, stroppio) and the 7 (pointing 
rather to pl or p’l) remain unexplained. Now to extend the rather dubious ety- 
mology of Meyer-Liibke from It. to Rum. only because they have for these 
verbs one meaning in common, namely ‘to maim’ (but not the other ‘to sprinkle’) 
seems to me too daring a procedure. We shall have to explain the two word 
families separately. For the It. form I would go back with Diez and De Gregorio 
to the Lat. family of torpere (which would explain the ¢), more specifically to the 
verb torporare (Ernout-Meillet with ref. to Turp., Lact., Nonius) derived from 
the abstract noun torpor. From torporare ‘to benumb’ dissimilated to *torpolare 
> *torplare we get (s)torpiare > stroppiare. Rum. strop(s)i ‘to sprinkle, pollute’ 
impresses me as onomatopeic; cf., in Titkin’s dict., the two items: “trop, tropdi 
interj., ahmt Stampfen mit den Fiissen nach: tramp!, trapp! . . . Vgl. hop! hopd(z)! 
—Et. Schallwort, vgl. bulg. trop. id., tropam, russ. -patj ‘stampfen’ etc.” and 
tropsi “trans. stampfen (?) Cantfemir] Ii. [= istoria ieroglificé] 73 ({lupul] cu 
picioarele uscatele frunzele tropsind, stropsind le suna.—Et. Wahrscheinlich eigene 
Bildung des Verfassers.”” Even if Cantemir should have formed himself tropsind, 
stropsind this would testify to his feeling that these words have in common the 
onomatopeic character. The Slavic word family mentioned by Titkin is listed by 
Miklosich under trep 2 (with Cz. trepati ‘klatschen’ which, according to Jung- 
mann’s dict., is used in sentences such as ‘es regnet, dass es klatscht’ and also 
in the meanings ‘schwatzen, waschen.’) The possibility that a radical trop (*trep) 
was used also of splashing sounds is given, at least in Slavic. The family of Engl. 
drop, drip is obviously also of onomatopeic origin. The -ire conjugation is in 
order with such stems: Lat. tinnire, glocire, Rum. cloci, croncdni and particularly 
the type -di (hopdi, tropdi) explained by Puscariu in Etudes de ling. roum., p. 340. 

Juilland refutes (452) Buescu’s explanation of desfdta ‘to amuse’ < Lat. 
*dis-fatu-are (from fatuus) and replaces it by *dis-fat-are (from fatum) in the 
meaning ‘to break the spell of fate [by magical practices]’ > ‘to use magical 
practices’ > ‘to enchant’ (whereby the author turns elegantly around the seman- 
tic difficulty of a verb meaning ‘to disenchant’ evolving to ‘to enchant’). To this 
I should like to add the quite parallel case of Rum. descinta meaning ‘to bewitch’ 
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and at the same time ‘to break a magic spell,’ Port. escantar ‘to bewitch’ and 
‘to break the spell’ (ZfrPh. 40.208), OSp. descanto ‘magic spell’ (in Berceo’s 
song Eya velar in which the Jews jeer at Christ buried under a stone: Non sabedes 
tanto descanto . . . que salgades de so el canto ‘you don’t know a spell strong enough 
to make yourself rise from under the stone,’ in which I wrongly interpreted 
descanto, NRFH 4.54, as ‘breaking of the spell’), Prov. escantd ‘stupéfier,’ Guernsey 
écantair ‘amuser’ (FEW s. incantare). 


The Johns Hopkins University LEo SpPitTzER 


Ogam, Bulletin des amis de la tradition celtique. Rennes. No. 24, December, 1952; 

nos. 25-26, February, 1953. Pp. 289-340. 

This journal, which may not be widely known to American readers, is con- 
cerned with all aspects of Celtic studies, including linguistics and philology. A 
product of Brittany, it is a serious publication representing scholarship of a high 
order. The present two fascicules, although slender, contain a variety of material, 
all of it important to Celticists and much of it of interest to comparatists in 
general. 

Arzel Even, co-editor (with P. Leroux), discusses, in a well-documented article 
(289-97; 309-12) the question of the Celtic deity corresponding to Mercury. 
Accepting d’Arbois de Jubainville’s identification of the Irish Lug with the 
continental Celtic ““Mercury” mentioned by Caesar (but never in the native 
form of the name), the author attempts to show that there actually was a Gaulish 
Lugus. A great amount of evidence, linguistic and other, is adduced to support 
his claim, and the arguments are presented in a plausible manner. 

Another Gaulish deity, Cernunnos, is the subject of an article signed with the 
initials F. L. R., although certain internal evidence seems to indicate that Arzel 
Even is also the author of this article. The name Cernunnos is allegedly found 
in a severely mutilated inscription now in the Cluny Museum. It is here re- 
examined, epigraphically, phonetically and semantically. The author has also 
inspected the inscription itself once more. His reading [CIERNUNNO agrees 
with that of the present reviewer, who saw the inscription in 1945. It is ap- 
parently a Latin dative of a Gaulish name. The discussion incidental to this 
problem is, in some respects, more significant than the actual conclusions 
(CERNUNNOS = ‘celui qui a le sommet de la tete comme un cerf’—which 
may or may not be very different from Holder’s ‘der Horngott’), for certain 
vital points of Gaulish phonology are skirted, and certain puzzling questions are 
once more aired. 

Another feature of the periodical is the publishing of an Old Celtic vocabulary. 
These two issues contain the section KEBENNAS—KVRKVKOS (308-309; 
338-340). The vocabulary is constructed on the basis of words known from 
Gaulish (and Galatian, etc.) as well as through comparison of the vocabularies 
of modern Celtic languages. It echoes the work of predecessors (Holder, Dottin, 
e.g.) but presents familiar material in a useful, though meager, form. Some 
points are controversial, a few incorrect, e.g. the suggestion (307) that Eng. 
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church, Dutch kerk, Germ. Kirche, etc. are from Celtic KELIKNON ; the deriva- 
tion (308) of Welsh cnwe from *knokos; the implication (338) that Welsh coes 
‘leg’ is an inherited Celtic word (instead of a loanword from Lat. coza). 

Ogam also devotes space to a survey of other periodical literature in the field, 
including American studies (there is, e.g., a fairly comprehensive and sympa- 
thetic review of the first volume of the Journal of Celtic Studies [318-321)). 


New York University Rosert A. FowKEs 
Columbia University 


Studier 1 Modern Sprékvetenskap Uigivna af Nyfilologiska Sdllskapet 1 Stock- 
holm (Stockholm Studies in Modern Philology), Volume XVIII. 171 pp. 
Uppsala: Almqvist & Wiksells Boktryckeri AB, 1953. 

This volume of the Studier is dedicated to Erik Wellander and begins with a 
brief appreciation of Professor Wellander’s scholarly work, particularly in German 
philology, and a bibliography of his writings. Like the preceding volumes of the 
series, it closes with a bibliography of Swedish works on Romance, English, and 
Germanic philology over a three-year period, in this case 1949-1951. Of the 
original articles in the volume, two are devoted to Romance philology, ‘Le 
réle de la formation diminutive en frangais’ by Bengt Hasselrot and a brief 
etymological note on Portuguese morno, ‘tepid,’ by Bertil Maler. The German 
field is represented by Sven Nordlund’s orthographic and phonological study of 
the East Middle German literary language of the third quarter of the eighteenth 
century, with particular reference to Rabener, J. A. Schlegel, and Lessing. 
Finally, there are four papers on English linguistics. P. H. Reaney presents a 
collection of Old English dithematic names which he has found in texts of the 
Middle English period. Alarik Rynell discusses historically the ME form rinnen, 
‘to run’; the evidence presented indicates that rinnen was derived from Old 
Scandinavian rinna (probably also renna) rather than from the infrequently 
attested OE rinnan. Rut Tarselius writes on would as an exhortative auxiliary in 
the writings of Francis Bacon (as in such a phrase as ‘care would be had that . . .’); 
and Gésta Langenfelt derives the use of ‘A’ in battle cries of the type ‘A Talbot!’ 
from Old French @ in the sense of ‘for.’ 

Both editors and contributors are to be congratulated on maintaining the 
traditionally high standards of this series. 


Columbia University Exuuiotr V. K. DossBige 


Auan §. C. Ross, Ginger: a Loan-Word Study. 74 pp. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 

for the Philological Society, 1952. 

Starting from an entry in the MS. archives of the Grocers’ Company of the 
city of London for the year 1414, in which the terms belendyn, columbyn, and 
maykyn are used (in French context) to denote three kinds of ginger, Professor 
Ross presents a commentary on the three words and a chapter on the history of 
ginger. The term columbyn was correctly identified by the Oxford English Diction- 
ary (s.v. ginger sb. and a.') as referring to the island of Quinon (near the southern 
end of the Malabar Coast of India), but the OED could offer no explanation of 
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the other two words. Ross connects Maykyn with Mecca in Arabia, a ginger 
center in the fourteenth century, and explains belendyn (or beledi, as it appears 
elsewhere) as derived from Arabic baladi meaning ‘indigenous’ (i.e., to India). 
The term baladt (or valadt) is attested in Spanish as applied to ginger; this is, 
however, apparently not the Spanish word baladé, ‘inferior, of little value’ (a 
borrowing directly from Arabic), but rather a separate loan, perhaps through 
Italian, and with specific reference to ginger. 

The wealth of corroborative detail makes this small volume a more than 
usually interesting essay in ‘Wérter und Sachen’ research. 


Columbia University Exuiotr V. K. Dossie 


Hans Gurnz: Die innere Form des Deutschen; eine neue deutsche Grammatik. 

504 pp. Berne: A. Francke, 1952. 

There is irony in the circumstance that the German standard language, which 
has been the vehicle for so much linguistic literature, had to wait until 1952 for 
what is probably the first application of strictly descriptive procedure to its 
own grammar. The claim of originality is made by the author himself. Even if 
one could find some fragmentary precedents for Glinz’s approach, the overall 
novelty of the work would be eloquently attested by the amount of elementary 
linguistic explanation which the author addresses to his readers. Glinz apparently 
could not take for granted among his public an understanding of the arbitrary 
nature of the sign (pp. 17-19), of the distinction between synchrony and dia- 
chrony (pp. 28-36), or of the difference between speech and language (pp. 41-43). 
And this in Switzerland, the land of Saussure, 36 years after the appearance of 
the Cours! Nor do the intended readers alone seem to be isolated from descriptive 
linguistics. Glinz himself has evidently not had the benefit of reading many 
basic discussions in the field. Bloomfield and subsequent American writers are 
absent from his bibliography; the latest Danish work is Hjelmslev’s Catégorie 
des cas (1937). 

Considering the book, therefore, as the product merely of Saussurean in- 
spiration and the author’s imagination and assiduity, one must pronounce it a 
remarkable feat of scholarship. Glinz takes on the Goliath of traditional German 
grammar, as represented by Duden, and vanquishes him singlehanded. The 
author’s history and critique of traditional syntax, which was embodied in his 
published dissertation (1947), prepared him well for this greater battle. Handling 
his material without any apriori assumptions as to its classification, he proceeds 
step by cautious step from the tentatively defined sentence to the isolation of 
the finite verb and the conjunctions; thence to the declinable classes (with 
meticulous attention to the structure of nominal phrases) and to the indeclinables. 
He then retraces his path to consider verbal constructions in detail. Many new 
perspectives on German grammar emerge. What appeared, for example, as a 
unified verbal paradigm in traditional, Latinized German grammar turns out to 
consist of separate morphological and syntactic systems. One must admit that 
the difference between the traditional analysis and Glinz’s is not always equally 
great. Yet even where the two diverge but little, Glinz’s presentation is endowed 
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with the advantages of exhaustiveness, self-consistency, and constant emphasis 
on operational details. 

Glinz is fond of reiterating the imperfections and assymmetries of language. 
The neat classes of traditional grammar turn out in his hands to be completely 
uneven in size and quite “unreasonably” subdivided. The table on p. 280 dis- 
plays at a glance the lopsidedness of the German adjective inflection as a result 
of its multiple syncretisms. Evidence of this sort leads Glinz to stress repeatedly 
that “you cannot find any more order in the phenomena than they in fact con- 
tain. Whoever postulates more does violence to reality” (p. 315). Language, far 
from being a perfect formation, “is a repeatedly revised, constantly altered but 
never quite rebuilt creation of human society, always patched up and expediently 
adjusted, reflecting something different in every one of its participants” (p. 466). 
These impassioned truisms can stand repetition in the face of not only the idealism 
of traditional German grammar, but also of certain excesses of modern 
structuralism. 

The following criticisms do not diminish the reviewer’s admiration for Glinz’s 
accomplishment as a whole. 

(1) In most cases the author’s units are morphemes and words whose phonemic 
analysis he may justly have taken for granted. But in regard to such supraseg- 
mental “morphemes”’ as sentence stress and intonation, the treatment suffers 
because they have not been adequately identified and described from the phonic 
point of view. Thus Glinz frequently refers to intonation as a characterizing 
feature of the clause and sentence, but he never trusts himself to formulate a 
final definition of the sentence by the use of this criterion; in fact, he concludes 
that there is no such scientifically determinate thing as a sentence (p. 450). 
Had he considered the intonation of the language more fully (and this is ad- 
mittedly difficult to do in Switzerland, where standard German is not natively 
spoken), he might not have remained so skeptical. Similarly, Glinz shrinks before 
the purely intonational distinction between der alte graue Hut and der alte, graue 
Hut (p. 287). The handling of stress is no less groping. It is stated, for example, 
that an equivalent of dieser may be der if it ‘simply gets more voice [Stimme]”’ 
(p. 276). Even if we read Stimme as “loudness” or ‘‘volume,”’ this is a rather in- 
adequate statement of the opposition between stressed and unstressed der. 
The difference between potentially stressable and completely unstressable 
morphemes is not elaborated. 

(2) The word is not defined. Its lower limit, setting it apart from the mor- 
pheme, is ignored altogether in the statement that the word is the lowest unit of 
meaning (p. 80). Its upper limit, setting it off from the phrase, is not made ex- 
plicit by reference to its alleged freedom to “stand alone” (ibid.). The discussion 
of the verbal complements (aus, ein, vor, etc.) and such forms as mitten, irgend 
(pp. 260f.) refers to their intermediate character without definitely explaining 
their status as words. 

(3) While the method of experimentation (Verschiebeproben—shifts in word 
order, and Ersatzproben—commutations) have rewarded the author well, there 
are a number of instances where the experimental possibilities were not ex- 
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hausted. Thus on p. 88 the segment sozusagen an der Brust der gewaltigen Natur 
is isolated as a sentence unit without consideration of the theoretically possible 
shift to an der gewaltigen Brust der Natur. Such additional possibilities would 
complicate the argument considerably but they must not be evaded. A more 
serious objection to the author’s procedure is based on his occasional use of sub- 
jective judgments as to how badly the meaning of a sentence is disturbed by a 
certain manipulation. In stating, for example, that the removal of one-word 
sentence units affects the meaning of the sentence more gravely than the reduc- 
tion of long units to single words (p. 94), the basis of the judgment is not made 
explicit. Likewise, the assertion that ein jeder represents a “phonic reinforcement 
[of jeder] without a change in meaning”’ (p. 290) stands on far less firm ground 
than most of Glinz’s arguments. 

(4) The limits to experimentation are provided by that “which appears as 
correct German to the average educated language user [Sprachteilhaber| in 
speaking, listening, and reading, whether aloud or silently, alone or in company” 
(p. 37). Some such norm is used by most descriptive linguists. It may be sug- 
gested, however, that particularly for languages which are differentiated socially 
and stylistically, “correctness” is not a matter of a clearcut alternative. There 
are many types of semi-correctness or “conditional correctness’ which reveal 
the social or stylistic dimensions of the language. For example, in ruling out the 
word order War verschwunden plétzlich er, Glinz has to specify that it is “im- 
possible i prose’’ (p. 55). But the poetic language is also German and cannot be 
said to have been excluded from the description by the original criterion. In a 
country like Switzerland, where judgments of what is correct standard German 
are often influenced by facts of the local vernacular, Schwyzertiitsch, it would 
have been especially advisable to give the concept of “correctness” greater 
(though specified) elasticity. 

(4) Occasionally the author trails off into causal speculations which are un- 
convincing and methodologically out of place. The finding that personal names 
appear without the article, for instance, is followed by a theory of why this 
might be so (p. 269); the indeclinability of viel and wenig (p. 296) is the occasion 
for similar meditations. There is a trace of unfounded evolutionism in the view 
that ‘the finer the development of a language system and the greater the will to 
expression [Ausdruckswille] which makes use of this language, the further do the 
sentence and the word diverge, and a world of intermediate levels emerges which 
are not yet sentences but no longer words” (p. 455). Such comments, if they were 
included at all, should have been set off from the main argument, since they are 
of a completely different nature. 

(5) Glinz has embarked on a radical program of terminological innovation, 
fully aware of the disadvantages but nevertheless convinced that no other way 
was possible. Judged individually, not all terms were equally worth coining: 
thus Fallfigteil might seem a superfluous coinage for the traditional Praposition 
or Vorwort. On the other hand, Kernfiigteil for ‘certain adverbs and conjunctions 
which require a clause intonation but the finite verb in second place” (e.g. als, 
kaum, zwar) is obviously a convenient innovation, and it will be recognized that 
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certain functional resemblances emerge from the pair Fallfiigtei_—Kernfiigteil 
that would remain implicit if Prdposition had been retained for the former. 
What is more basically disconcerting about Glinz’s terminology than its mere 
novelty is the semantic bias evident in the choice of terms. Granted that the 
indirect object was functionally defined, Glinz nevertheless chooses the name 
Zuwendgrésse for it on the spurious ground that “the goal [Ziel] covered by the 
dative appears more free, less directly involved, more casually touched upon” 
(p. 163) than that of the direct object (called Zielgrésse). These new terms are, 
of course, subject to the same criticisms that Glinz levels at the traditional words 
Fiirwort, Vorwort, etc. (p. 60). The remaining possibility of using purely con- 
ventional symbols for each class (as does Fries, for instance, in his Structure of 
English) is rejected by Glinz because such names “would contain no indication 
of the content or the function of the unit in question” (p. 61). Thus Glinz was 
unable to escape the dilemma of choosing between formally accurate or se- 
mantically “meaningful” terms. The only way out would have been the realiza- 
tion that a “meaningful” term like Zuwendgrésse is useful only as a mnemonic 
device but not as a statement of the meaning of the class. 

(6) Glinz’s Saussureanism is so orthodox that he identifies synchronic facts 
with static facts. He thus overlooks post-Saussurean developments which have 
brought out the dynamism of synchrony. Insofar as Glinz is aware of a discrep- 
ancy between the static and the synchronic (pp. 34-36), he seems to consider the 
former as his primary criterion. He has thus avoided the evaluation of fluctu- 
ations in present-day German which may be the portents of change. 


Columbia University U. WEINREICH 


Haroip C. Wuitrorp and Rosert J. Dixson. Handbook of American Idioms 
and Idiomatic Usage. 155 pp. New York: Regents Publishing Co., Inc. 1953. 
Incredible as it may be, until the appearance of Whitford and Dixson’s Hand- 

book of American Idioms and Idiomatic Usage the only available handbook of 
American idioms was published in Sweden (I. B. Faden, How America Speaks 
and Writes). That is to say, the only handbook that tolerates the American 
idiom as legitimate rather than bastard English of which many scholars are 
ashamed, and for which they apologize. Heretofore documentation of the vernacu- 
lar has been specialized, precious, scattered, out of print, or so expensive as to 
make it unavailable to students learning the language. Faced with the dilemma 
in trying to teach American to foreign students Whitford and Dixson attacked 
the problem instead of ignoring it. 

The result should be helpful to those who must learn what Americans are 
trying to say, perhaps even to the British, for the serious interpreiations of 
American idiom have usually been made by British lexicographers and are often 
puzzling to American speakers. The following from the Preface is a summary 
statement of the purpose of the book: “No effort has been spared to make the 
book as practical as possible. Thus, particular stress has been given to the 
basic idiomatic constructions deriving from such common verbs as bring, take, 
go, come, get, do, let, leave, make, put, find, etc. Specialized or esoteric phrases, 
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which are often colorful, but have a low frequency, have not been included. 
Slang expressions have been treated only when such terms have become firmly 
established in the language.”’ 

The authors have paid attention to phrase as well as word idioms, so that the 
idiomatic phrase stands out as a unit of expression and may be found under key 
words alphabetically arranged. Cross references are simple and helpful. Colloquial 
sentences illustrate the idioms. 

The Handbook was compiled for practical purposes and is reviewed as such. 
The authors make no claim to completeness. But they have squarely faced up to 
the difficult problems involved, and have made a preliminary attempt to present 
contemporary American idiom to their audience. The most difficult question is, 
of course, the choice of idioms. A reasonably careful test shows that the most 
usual ones are included. As is to be expected, the entries under certain key words 
are somewhat uneven. For example, those under ‘get,’ ‘go,’ ‘make,’ and ‘put’ 
are quite full; those for ‘do’ and ‘give’ are somewhat scanty. Single-word idioms, 
like ‘deuce,’ ‘dick,’ ‘short,’ are well done, as are two-word expressions. The 
preposition or adverb which, in combination with the verb, gives the phrase its 
significance is recognized as a ‘key’ word and treated accordingly, for example, 
‘off,’ ‘on,’ ‘out,’ ‘up.’ 

In the interests of brevity and economy the authors were required to delete 
many of their entries, but more than 4500 remain. Perhaps in later editions the 
work will be extended. As it is, those interested in American idiom for any purpose 
except the historical, will find plenty to work on in this little handbook. And 
what makes it distinctive is the fact that he will hear and read what he finds and 
can therefore put the idioms to immediate and effective use. 


Barnard College, New York Guapys A. REICHARD 


N. Srutcuxorr, Der oytser fun der yidisher shprakh (Thesaurus of the Yiddish 
language), edited by Max Weinreich. lvi + 933 pp. Yiddish Scientific In- 
stitute, 1950. 

Stutchkoff’s Thesaurus is no mean accomplishment: the collection of ‘over one 
hundred and fifty thousand words, idioms, phrases and proverbs’ of the Yiddish 
language arranged according to 623 conceptual categories with nominal, verbal, 
adjectival synonyms, and phrase and proverb illustrations of usage. Here the 
student of Yiddish (as well as Germanist, Slavist, Semitist, researcher in bilingual- 
ism, and a host of other specialists) has at last a reference source for this little 
studied but highly important Germanic language. The only possible bar to con- 
stant active use of the Thesaurus (a situation in reality easily remedied) is the 
traditional Hebrew square script orthography of Yiddish. 

Dr. Max Weinreich is credited with editorial supervision of the entire col- 
lection of material made by Stutchkoff. Weinreich sets forth the general princi- 
ples which guided his editorial policy in a special ‘Editor’s Forword.’ In general, 
his view is that the Thesaurus should serve primarily as an indicator of ‘standard 
Yiddish’ thus accounting for the prescriptive slant to the material, tho ‘non- 
standard’ forms are amply included and indicated thoughout the volume. 
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These include Americanisms, Germanisms (‘dayémerizmen’), Slavisms, archa- 
isms, dialect forms (generally non-Lithuanian Yiddish), thieves’ and musicians’ 
argot. The primary purpose of the Thesaurus is to serve the needs of Yiddish 
speakers and readers. Its possible use by the specialists noted above is strictly 
secondary. It is to be hoped that some day the YIVO will be in a position either 
to publish an etymological dictionary or else to convert the Thesaurus into a 
more readily accessible work to serve wider linguistic and philological circles. 
Certainly the material in the Thesaurus can serve as an excellent point of de- 
parture for either. 

Among the many excellent features to be noted is the large collection of 
proverbs found at the end of every conceptual category. These deserve separate 
publication and treatment for their own sake inasmuch as they represent the 
largest collection of Yiddish proverbs ever gathered in one place. 

Yiddish represents a potential Klondike of barely tapped resources for Ger- 
manic and Slavic specialists. Lip-service is often paid to this fact but little if 
anything is ever done about it. The publication of this Thesaurus represents one 
sign among many that the long neglect of Yiddish is coming to an end. The 
lexicographical riches to be found in the Thesaurus for the Germanist alone makes 
one wonder why this field should have been so long untouched. 

The best way to illustrate the Thesaurus is to cite a small section of it in 
transcription. The category selected was chosen for its brevity and possible 
representative character. The forms are cited in a broad-phonetic transcription. 
Throughout the volume all Hebrew and Aramaic words are printed with their 
appropriate vocalisation-diacritics. (Translations and accent marks are mine 
-HHP). 

44. imfaréndikung ‘incompleteness’ 

Substantives: Umfaréndiktkeyt, imderfirtkeyt, etc. cf. adj.; halbe arbet; im- 
faréndikung. 

Verbs: zAyn nit-faréndikt, nit-fartik, etc. cf. adj.; nit faréndiken, nit derffylen, 
nit durxffren, nit durxzétsen, nit derléydiken (Germanism), nit tén; nit derfiren, 
nit dergréyxen dem tsfyl, etc. cf. 43; blAyben in miten, blayben halb vég, 
bl4yben hinterstélik, épSteyn; ton a halbe Arbet. 

Adjectives: imfaréndikt, nit-geéndikt, nit-derffylt, nit-derléydikt (Germanism), 
nit-6pgeton, nit-durxgefirt, nit-dirxgezetst, nit-derfirt, hinterStélik, halb farén- 
dikt, halb épgeton, nit-fartik, réy. 

Proverbs: a n&r(en) vayzt men nit kéyn hAlbe Arbet ‘one doesn’t show a fool 
something half-completed.’ 


University of Michigan Hersert H. Paper 


Orto Cur. Dani, Malgache et maanjan, Studies of the Egede Institute 3. 408 pp. 
Oslo: Arne Gimnes, 1951. 
La position exacte du malgache parmi les langues indonésiennes représente un 
probléme difficile. On considérait jusqu’ici le malgache comme tout particuliére- 
ment apparenté au battak de Sumatra. Otto Dahl, le meilleur spécialiste de la 
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linguistique malgache, estime que le plus proche parent du malgache est le 
maanjan parlé au sud-est de Bornéo. 

Dans son livre Dahl nous offre une grammaire comparée de ces deux langues 
dont la deuxiéme n’était connue jusqu’ici que par des traductions. Il compare 
sucessivement les phonémes (28-118), les formes grammaticales (120-297) et le 
vocabulaire de base (299-357). En conclusion, il indique que les Malgaches ont 
dd quitter Bornéo vers le 5éme siécle de notre ére. L’ouvrage se termine par un 
index des mots maanjan. 

Dahl se sert, sans la modifier, de la reconstruction de l’indonésien commun de 
Dempwolff, et il ne parait pas avoir pris connaissance des critiques de Dyen 
(Tagalog Reflexes of Malayo-Polynesian, Language 23.227-238; On the History 
of Trukese Vowels, zbid. 25.420-246), mais il critique fort pertinemment la re- 
construction par Dempwolff des palatales ¢’, d’, k’, g’, n’. Dempwolff n’a pas fait 
une reconstruction synchronique située dans le temps, et il est clair, primo, que 
son ¢’ était déj& un s lorsque son d’ était encore occlusif, secundo, que ce dernier 
phonéme est la sonore correspondant 4 k’, et, tertio, que de ces cing phonémes, 
seuls t’ et g’ existent & la finale absolue. Dahl, cependant, ne tire pas la con- 
clusion logique qui s’imposerait: & savoir poser pour l’indonésien commun, au 
lieu de t’ d’ k’ g’ n’, les cing phonémes s j c z % comme on I|’a fait dans Variation 
paralléle en mélanésien, BSL 47(1).149, n. 2. 

Dahl prend bien soin de déterminer les phonémes des langues qu’il compare, 
mais il semble oublier |’existence de ces phonémes lorsqu’il passe 4 la diachronie. 
Il déclare (42, 60): “On sait qu’un changement phonétique ne frappe pas tous 
les mots en méme temps mais saisit les mots un par un.” Or, ce que les change- 
ments phonétiques affectent sucessivement ce sont les variantes d’un méme 
phonéme, et non les mots présentant le méme phonéme. Le probléme de 
lirrégularité des lois phonétiques se pose dans le cas des langues de sociétés au 
stade tribal, chaque tribu étant suffisamment indépendante pour avoir son 
évolution phonétique propre, mais pas assez pour ne pas devoir emprunter une 
grande partie de son vocabulaire aux dialectes des tribus voisines. Si Dahl avait 
envisagé l’évolution du systéme phonologique au lieu de s’occuper des phonémes 
un par wn, il aurait vu immédiaiement que, puisque le traitement normal de 
*c (Dempw. k’) est en maanjan s, le traitement normal de l’ancien *s (Dempw. ?’) 
est h, et par conséquent les mots qui ont, en maanjan, conservé le *s indonésien 
ont été empruntés par le maanjan aux dialectes voisins tels que le ngadju (le dayak 
des comparatistes) aprés que |’évolution du *c a eu réinstallé un s dans le systéme 
phonologique du maanjan. 

En ce qui concerne la thése de |’origine bornéenne du malgache, ni les argu- 
ments phonologiques, ni les arguments morphologiques ne sont absolument 
probants dans une famille de langues ow les variations paralléles sont si im- 
portantes. Seules comptent les particularités du vocabulaire commun. Mais 
alors il aurait fallu mettre en regard les mots indonésiens du malgache qui ne se 
rencontrent pas 4 Bornéo, mais & Java et 4 Sumatra, pour que le non-spécialiste 
puisse se faire une opinion motivée sur la thése de |’auteur. 


Paris, 47, rue d’Assas. Anpré G. Havupricourt 
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Luis Micueiena, Apellidos vascos, Biblioteca vascongada de los amigos del 

pais, Monogr. No. 11. 158 pp. San Sebastién, 1953. 

This is an important contribution to Basque anthroponymy by a young 
scholar who is asserting himself as one of the leading Bascologists of our time. 
The work consists of a thirty page introduction, an alphabetical presentation of 
634 words or elements which recur in Basque surnames, and a forty odd page 
index of names. This monograph, from now on the standard book of reference 
for Basque anthroponymy, will interest not only Euskarologists and ono- 
masticians, but- all Hispanicists and many Romance scholars aware of the 
importance of Basque evidence for the reconstruction of Proto-Romance. All 
through the Spanish speaking world educated people will be pleased to discover 
in Apellidos vascos the etymology of such frequent names as Mendizabal, In- 
chauspe, Iturbide, not to speak of Veldzquez. 

A. MARTINET 


HENRIQUE Fontss, Digressées antropontmicas. 293 pp. Floriandépolis: H. Fontes, 

Avenida Trompowsky, 14, 1950. 

The book is dedicated to a class of young female teachers who graduated in 
1947 from the Colégio Coracéio de Jesus. The class had been named after the 
author, a noted Brazilian writer, who somehow reciprocated by presenting the 
etymology and history of every one of the young ladies’ first names and using 
them as a starting point for further anthroponymic commentaries. The book was 
never meant as a scientific contribution, but Fontes is acquainted with the best 
authors and his etymologies are generally borrowed from reliable sources. 

A. MARTINET 


JuLES BRocHEREL, Le patois et la langue francais en Vallée d’ Aoste. x + 189 pp. 

Neuchftel-Paris: Attinger, n.d. 

The author, a French speaking Italian of Aosta, explains to laymen how his 
native valley, although lying on the south-eastern, Italian side of the Alps, 
belongs linguistically with Savoy and South-West Switzerland where the ver- 
naculars are Franco-Provengal and the cultural medium French. Jules Brocherel 
is not a linguist, and linguists might take exception to some of his views, but he 
knows his dialect well, and Romance specialists could glean a few useful items 
from his pages. 

A. MARTINET 


Maria DE LourpEs BEtcuior Pontes, Bibliografia de Anténio da Fonseca 
Soares (Fret Anténio das Chagas). Publicagdes do Centro de Estudos Filoldégi- 
cos 3. 127 pp. Lisbon, 1950. 

This bibliography is a contribution to Portuguese Baroque literature. It is 
devoted to one man, or, better, to two men in one body. The first is Anténio da 
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Fonseca Soares who lived from 1631 to 1662. He was the scion of an old Portu- 
guese family; a cavalier, soldier, adventurer, homicide, and the author of numer- 
ous sonnets, romances, madrigals, and elegies in the Gongoristic style, written 
partly in Portuguese, partly in Spanish. The main part of the bibliography 
(19-115) is devoted to him: it presents a list of the scattered manuscripts of his 
works and constitutes, it seems to me, a sound basis for further research on a 
writer who has not yet been studied definitively. The second man is the monk 
Frei Anténio das Chagas who lived from 1662 to 1682. The swaggerer became a 
virtuous Franciscan, entirely devoted to his order; he was a renowned preacher, 
the founder of a convent for missionaries, and an influential power in spiritual 
matters throughout Portugal. The second part of the bibliography (117-24) is 
devoted to the printed works which, almost in their entirety, belong to the 
second part of the author’s life. The best known are the Cartas and Obras espi- 
rituais. In view of the many paradoxes of this life, it is not surprising that his 
place in Portuguese literature is secured through his spiritual rather than through 
his belletristic works. 


H. H. KawAne 
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